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A full Anfwer to a late * View of the Internal Evidence ip the 
‘Chriftian Religion” “In a Dialogué between a rational Chriftian 


and his Friend. By the Eaitor of Ben Mordecai’s Letters to 
Elifha Levi. 8v0. 25. 6d. Wilkie. 


¢ Uicquid recipitur, -recipitir ad modum_ recipientis,” 
O things are received according to the capacity of the ° 
receiver, is an old maxim in logic, frequently exemplified. 
Thus, Chriftianity has. been formed and modelledy according» 
to the knowledge, the fentiments,. the, views,),the caprices: of 
its profeffors. The papift has made. it, a\dyftem. of ‘fpiritual 
ufurpation, cruelty, and fuperftition; the. Calvinift has come: 
verted it into a fyftem of abfardity, confifting of human»crea= 
tures without liberty, dogtrines without fenle, faith: without 
reafon, and a God without mercy, ad ai 
Some have afferted, that the doétrines and preceptssof, res 
vealed religion are contrary to nature, fenfe, and reafon;idind 
that this very circumftance is a mark of aheir divinity, »>@thers 
have maintained fuch opinions, as are really contrary.to reafon, 
and all our natural notions of the divine attributes, » -For exe 
ample: that all men are ina ftate of perdition for an offence, 
which was committed by their firft parents, before they them- 
felves exifted ; that the Father of, the Univerfe has laid :the 
greater part of the human race under. the fentence of» repro~: 
bation, before their birth, and determined to glorify his: fo« 
vereignty and juftice in their damnation; that men have ‘no 
ufe of their natural faculties, no liberty of will, no freedom of 
choice, in matters of morality and  feligion; and that the 
Deity, in order to fatisfy his juftice, and fave the cle&, has 
Vou. LXIV. Auguft, 17977. G pue 
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Ss. Afull Aafuur te Soame Jenyns’s View, &c. 
punithed an innocent perfon, inftesd of the guilty. Others 


-have fuppofed, that reafon is no judge in thefe points, that 


if we would be good Chriftians, we muft give up our under- 
ftanding, and believe whatever paffes under the name of or- 
thodoxy, with implicit faith. Others tell us, that a revelation, 
which comes from God, muft be full of myfteries ; that there 
is not a fufficient number of impoffibilities in religion for the 
exercife of an aétive faith *; and that a doétrine is credible 
-becanfe it is foolifh; and certain, “becaufe it is impoffible, 


_The words of Tertullian upon this topic are curious and eme. 
-phatical : * Crucifixus eft Dei filius;. non pudet, quia puden- 


dum eft : et mortuus eft Dei filius ; prorfus credibile eft, quia 
ineptum eft: & fepultus refurrexit ; certum eft, quia impoflibile 
eft.’ De Carne Chrifti. § 5. 

‘Tt is of the higheft importance, that the defenders of Chrif- 
tianity fhould form right notions of its nature and fpirit, its 
do&irines and precepts; that they fhould not. contend for 
notions, which are not revealed in fcripture ; that they fhould 
not infift upon points, which are repugnant to reafon and 
common fenfe. If once they fly for thelter to myftery and im- 
plicit faith, they betray the caufe they pretend to fupport, and 
make that religion contemptible, which they would perfuade 
us is divine. 

“The author of this Anfwerto Mr, Jenyns has defended 
Chriftianity upon the moft rational and manly principles. He | 
gives the Deift no advantage by any weak or injudicious con- 
ceflions, but very properly infifts, that the New Teftament 
contains no contradiftory tenets, no incredible relations, no 
atticles of faith, which it is impoffibic for a man of fenfe to 
conceive and admit; in fhort, that it contains nothing, but 
what is perfefily agreeable to reafon, to the nature of man, 
and the attributes of an all-perfe& Being. 

He has thrown his treatife into the form of a dialogue bes 
tween a-tational Chriftian and his Friend ; in which the latter 
exhibits view of Chriftianity, and its internal evidence, in 
the words of Mr. Jenyns, and the former points out his fal- 
lacies, inconfiftencies, and mifreprefentations. By this. ad- 
mirable ex t he has preferved a clear and precife difs 

‘ tintion berween his own fentiments, and the notions, which 
he-endeavours to explode. 

~dn the beginning of this conference it is obferved, that the 

principles of Mr. Jenyns’s View are dangerous ; that, accord- 
ing to his reprefentation, Chriftianity is a heap of inconfift- 


encies, without any fupport either from reafon, or divine ate 
Sone = 
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teftation ; that the miracles and prophecies, though they are 
the evidences, upon which God and Chrift founded the proof 
of a divine revelation, are rendered wholly ufelefs; that the 
ufe of reafon is rejeéted ; that the objections to Chriftianity 
are anfwered in an unfatisfa€&tory manner; and that the whole 
edifice of revealed religion, as diftin& from the religion of na- 
ture, is left without any kind of fupport, 

Afier fome preliminary obfervations, calculated to thew, 
that internal evidence only proves, that a revelation may be 
true, not that it is fo; that the abfolute certainty of it de- 
pends on the pofitive atteftation of God himfelf by miracles 
and prophecy, the author proceeds to confider Mr. Jenyns’s 
propofitions, 

The Friend, who perfonates Mr. Jenyns, -afferts, that from 
the New Teftament may be extracted a fy{tem of religion en- 
tirely new, as to its objec and doétrines. Its object, he fays, 
is to prepare men for the kingdom of heaven, His opponent 
replies, that the object of the heathens was the fame; for 
which he appeals to the authority of Socrates and Cicero *, 
But, fays the other, the notions of the philofophers con- 
cerning a future ftate were mixed with doubt. The Rational 
Chriftian anfwers: Ours muft be fo, if we do not found our 
belief upon divine atteftation. But Chriftianity renders us fit 
for a heavenly ftate. Anfwer: fo do the principles of the 
heathens. Chriftianity requires purity of heart, faith, refign- 
ation, and contempt of the world. Anfwer: fo did matural 
religion, as appears by many paffages in the writings of ‘Ci- 
cero, and the maxims of the ftoics.’ No other religion, fays 
the Friend, has reprefented the Supreme Being in the cha- 
raGier of three perfons united in one fubftance; or declared, 
that God is fometimes three Beings, and fometimes only one, 
The Rational Chriftian replies, Where do you find any fuch 
dostrine, that you give it as a proof of the divine origin of 
Chriftianity ? The fcripture ufes no fuch langoage —Whea 
this point is Mcrerieiisied,; the dialogue goes ont’ in this man- 
ner: 


‘ F, No other religion before Chriftianity ever attempted to. 
reconcile the contingency of future events with the forekaowe 
ledge of God. 

* Cb. And where have you found the folution of this dif 
ficuity in fcripture ? That God does foreknow future events is 
certain; but | never met with a text that offered to ex 
how this foreknowledge was confiftent with our free-will +. 





~ ————- ~~ 
® Plato's Phed. § 41. Cic. Som. Scipionis, &c, 
+ see Crit, Rev, vol. xii. P- 469. : 4 
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€ #. No other ever attempted to fhew how the free-will of 
the creature was confiftent with the’ over-ruling grace of the 
Creator: - . 
_£ Ch. Lean &e no diffic ulty init, except you fuppofe the will 
of the creawure, he.free, at the fame.time that.it is overeruled ; 
which isa contradiflion in terms. But the {criptuse never 
folves thefe queflions, nor fuppofes thefe dificulues. They are 
allo our own, making. 
°F “No other has fo fully declared the neceffity of wicked- 
fefs°and punifhment ; and yet fo effectually inftrudted ‘indivi- 
duals, to refift the-one and efcape the other. 
2. 6:Ch. If You:mean that there is’a neceflit ty for that wicked 
nefs, which. \we-are effectually intiruGed to efcape, .it isa con- 
tradiftion. For either the wickednefs is not neceflary, or elle 
we cannot be..effeciually inilructed tovefcape it. And befices, 
if the wickedne(s be neceflary, the puniihment muft be not only 
unneceflary, but unjult; for no one can be juttly punifhed, for 
what it is not in his power to prevent. 
¢’F. No other man has ever pretended to give an account 
of the depravity of man, or pointed out any remedy for it. 
©’ Co. | imagine none of the heathen moralifts were imfenfible 
of the imperfect (i. ¢. the frail) nature of man. And I< know of 
no aCtual depravity of nature but what has arifen from our- 
fetves ; for inowhatever manner we account fcr the firft fin, be- 
fore our nature isfuppofed to be.depraved, we may account for 
all that have been committed fince. “ The fouls of moft men, 
Cicero fays, carry about them fome alloy, fcmething naturally 
mean, languid, and enervate ; and. did this conftiture the whoi¢ 
of our nature, man would be the moft defpicable creature in 
the world : but he has likewile reafon, the.miftrefs, the queen 
of all his other powers ; ; which by her natural force ftill makes 
advances and improvement, till fhe arrives at perfect virtue, or 
@ Conformity to right reafon.” And what is this but a remedy 
againit our ‘impeifeeions ?— We are told indeed that- there i8 
in human natufe'a great propenfion tovice : but what is mean’d 
iby this, except merely a propenfion to indujge thofe paffions, 
which God -has:amplanted in us for wife aud good purpofes ? 
-There is no, fin,in the propenfion, nor in the indulgence, but 
only in the excefs, ‘Every virtue not governed by reaion, dege- 
nerates into vice.—But let it be fairly examined, whether there 
Gs not a greater propenfion to virtue: whether any man becomes 
Breatly wicked -without many flruggles, or committed his -firft 
fins without regret at the time, and remorte afterwards On the 
contrary, ‘every virtaous action appears congenial to his-nature ; 
4 ‘is attended’ with: unalioyed pleafure at the time, and una 
“alloyed pleafure in the recolleétion . And whence come thefé 
fenfations, but from: the ruling principle in our nature? and 
‘our fin-corfitts-in—nothing elfe-but-in-eCiing contrary to this 
ruling principié ;:and_it is impoffible that it fhould be agreeable 
om rp nature to at contrary. to the.ruling principle of our na- 
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ture, However, the word nature, when we ulé it as félative to’ 
all men in refpe€& to their moral charafters, isa’ vagife’ term. 
What one man‘calls a natural vice, another looks upon’s un= 
natural ¢’ ‘¢ to hurt any one-for one’s Own benefit! fays'Ciceto,’ 
is more contrary to nature, than pain, than poverty, thati'death:” 
yet others may think it fo natural, that an external revelition 
is neceflary to. prove it wrong. Evety man theréforé mit judge 
of his own nature by his own feelings ; and no man can aniver 
for another. man’s nature. For, as bifhop Fowler afks. whére 
fhall we find univerfal human nature, except in the fineft heady 
pieces of metaphy ficians ? However, if that word — our 
paffions, it muft likewife include our underftandin»  ahdete lay 
our fins upon nature, feems to be the fame thing’ a ‘iP we: laid 
them upon God himfelf, from whom we received ‘our nature? 
But we may reit affured, that no man will be: ealled- to’ ano 
{wer for any depravity, which cannot juftly” be bc see 
himfelf. 

‘ F. No other heth ventured ta declare the unpardonable nas 
ture of fin, without the influence of a mediatorialsinterpo~ 
fition, and a vicarious atonement by the fufferings ofia fuperior 
Being. 

‘ Ch. The f{criotare declares no fuch thing. Te informs us 
in the Old Teftament. that God pardons penitent finners for his 
own fake, and in the New, that he pardons by-or through a Mes 


diator ; but it never favs, that he could not have done 1 for his © 


own fake at all times. Nor does it ever fpeak of fin, as va 
thing that is unpardonable’ without a vicarious’ atonement: this 
is all an invention of men, and a rei of paganifar; and. was 
probably brought into Chriftianity by the heathen philofophers 
of the Alexardrian fchool, who -had been ufed to fuch atone. 
ments before their converfion to Cnriftianity. 

‘ F. That Chrift fatfered and died as an atonement for the fins 
of mankind, is a deétrine ftrongly and conitantly enforced throl 
every part of the New Tc ilament. 

* Cd. Bat why do you perverfely underftand an atonement to 
mean the punifhment of an innocent perfoo inhead of the guilty? 
(a do&trine abfolutely inconfitent-with every ‘notion of divine 
jufiice, as you yourfelf con‘efs), when it ‘nay and* muft be. un- 
derflood in the Jewifh law to be made fometimes without any 
death at all, by water or oil, or an offering of flour. ° In thort, 
whatever puts away enmity between two perfons; though ‘the 
enmity be only on one fice, is in the f{criptural language an 
atonement, as it caufes a reconciliation, And when Chriit -de- 
clared the love of God to man, in offericg a free pardon of fin 
to all, who would enter into his ‘kingdom and obey his haws, 
and the gift of eternal life to his fincere fubjects; it was the 
knowledge of this love of God to mankind, manifefted by the 
death of Chrift for our fakes, which put’ an ‘end ‘to that enmity 
-and fufpicion of his' good will, which had always before pre- 
wailed in the heathen world, and brought them over and recon- 
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ciled them to God. —But this is never reprefented in feripture 
to be a vicarious punifhment of Chrift; nor could it be fo if 
men were forgiven freely. as St Paul declares: nor is it ever 
faid in icripcure, that Chit was punifhed. Befides, God did 
‘get. reconcile himf If ro us, but reconciled us to himfelf; and 
accordingly the apoftle fays, ** Now then we are ambafladors 
for. Chrif ; as though God did befeech you by us; we pray you 
in Chrift’s ftead, * ye reconciled to God.” 
¢ It is therefore never faid in fcripture, either that God was 
econciled to man, or that Cbrift reconciled God to man, for 
. God was never at enmity with man; but, even when they were 
finners, ‘« God fo loved the world, that he gave his only Son, 
tothe end that a!l. who believe in him fhould not perith, but 
have everlafting liie.” The {cripture therefore founds our re- 
demption upon the love of God, granting a free pardon, whereas 
you found it upon the refentment of God, demanding the pu- 
mast of the.innocent perfon inftead of the guilty ; and which 
of thefe appears to be a.condud moit agreeable to the nature of a 
jaf and God? 
“ ut was not this a mediatorial interpofition ? 
Cb. That is’ the very thing I fay ; ; God’ made his Son the 
- mediator between God and man, and gave him the power 
to forgive fim. /re/y.-and made him a prince and a Saviour in 
reward.of his.obedience to death. But his death was no vica- 
rious punishment, -nor any ponifhment at all; but was volun- 
tarily:mndéstakep, upon the pro‘pet of the reward which was 
fet before him; the’ profpe& of gaining a power to confer a 
heppy eternity upon millions: Whereas punifiment is abfolately 
inconfiitént with any reward or recompence in view. However, 
J obferve; that ii the note, where you are fo fanguine in defence 
of the-ward atonement; you have omitted the word vicarious : 
and ‘indted there is rio fuch word in icripture, ' nor were the Jewith 
Sacrifices of that nature. .° . 
+: ©oF, But is not the pynifhment of vice a debt due to juftice ? 
‘= ¢9Gbe Ichup pole you! mean, that the fuffering punifhment, is 
the payment of adebt due to God. But do you think the pay- 
gnent ‘of this debt fo abfolutely heceflary,- that it is not in the 
power of 4 God to ot ay whenever it may ferve the caufe of 
vighteoufnefs’ more ¢ ally, than the exacting the payment of 
the debt?. =.¢" .) ™ 
tie FB, There cansbe.a0 forgivenefs without a compenfation. 
*. © Cbs fhould rather. think thére.car be no forgivenefs fo far 
vas the compenfation=reaches; becaufe fo far, the debt is already 
aid sand’ befides,. there. .were many fins forgiven by Chrift, 
Sees the fuppofed: compenfation was made; i.¢. as foon as he 
took. the chavaéter of the of Man. | 
~~ ©, (De mot the Chrifltgn divines confider our fins as a debt, 
“whith Chrift. has:already paid for us? . 
4 Ch" They do ? but the New Teftament never does fo: how- 
‘ever; Soppates it trne 5 ; who is $ to Pay the debt to Chrift? for 
ace 
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according to this notion, the debt is only transferred from the 


Father to: the Son, and the difficulty ftill remains: for'can we» . 


fuppofe, that che Son would forgive that debt without a com- 
penfation, which the Father would not; and exalt the mercy of: 
the Son at the expence’ of the Father ? God forbid !—An hy- 
pothefis muft labour violently, that is involved in fach blaf>’ 
hemy. one 
eee F. But if the vice is not punifhed, how can the debt~be™ 
cancelled at all? You will not fay that repentance can doit. -1f : 
any by profligacy or extravagance fhould contraé a debt, can 
repentance cancel the bonds ? He mug be ever-accountable; una 
lefs they are difcharged by himfelf or fome other,—and this difs’ 
charge Chriftianity holds out upon our repentance. eA 
‘ Cb. How can you tell us in the fame breath, that repente 
ance will not difcharge the debt; and that Chriftianity holdsout 
a difcharge of it upon repentance? But fuwppofe the creditor 
fhould have a great kindnefs for the debtor; and in hopes -ke 
might take up and amend his condu&, thould actually forgive 
him the debt frec/y. Is not this a more probable fappofitions 
than that he fhould think of requiring the paymeat of a debt 
by a perfon who did not owe it; and does not St. Paul declare 
this to be the cafe, as plainly as words can exprefs it? Rem, 
Wi. 24. ais. 
‘ F. Thefe doétrines are fo far removed from every tra& of 
human imagination, that it feems equally impoffible that they 
fhould be derived from the knowledge or artifice of men. 
* Ch. I have anfwered this impious argument in another 
place, where you are more explicit.’ ‘at gw 


‘The anfwer here alluded to, with the remark which occas 
fioned it, is as follows : 


¢ You can not pretend to fay that this cuftom was derived 
from reafon, for it dire&ly contradicts it: nor from ignoranee, 
for that could never have contrived fo unaccountable an ex 
dient; It muft therefore be derived from natural infting&, or fue 
. pernatural revelation, both which are equally the operations of 
divine power. gp So uM eq aay 
- ¢ Ch. I don’t wonder that a man has a bad opinion.of reafon, 
if he reafons in this manner. Is it poffible for a Chriftiaa,¢o 
believe that human facrifices were inftituted: by God, and sejt 
his beitef upon fuch an impious argument; that becaofe .the 
doétrine is too contradi€tory to reafon to be invented by men, 
therefore it muft be derived from God! if this argoment be juft, 
the more abfurd a doéttrine is, it bids the fairer to be a divine 
revelation.— However, it appears very plainly ta me, that hue 
man facrifices arofe from fuperftition ; from an ignorance of the 
fiature of God, from men’s os him to be like themfelves 
before they had caft-off their favage natures, from not diltine 
guifhing between Deifm and Demonifm, or between) ’ 
and Moloch ;* from believing God to be of 9 cruel unforgiving 
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nature, and pleafed with his creatures mifery. And indeed what 
folly isnot fuperftition equal ro? For to fpeak in your own 
way, did reafon teach the Romans to appeafe the gods by driv- 
ing.a nail into the Capitol? or to come to the Chriftian ages, 
was it reafon, or was it not far from the tra&t of human i imagi- 
pation, to think of making and eating the God of the uni- 
verfe ?—Yet we fee this is the belief of very learned and pious 
men, which thews, that if we once difcard our reafon in di- 
vinity, nothing is too abfurd to be digefted as a facred 
myftery.’ 

It would lead us Beyond the limits of our Review to go on, 
and ‘cite thofe paffages, which deferve particular attention ; 
and therefore we fhall only add, that the author has afcer- 
tained thé’ ‘ule of reafon,. the prerogative of natural religion, 
and the genuine dofrines of Chriftianity, with more accuracy 
and precifion, than we have ever met with in any other writer ; 
and that whoever wifhes to. form rational notions on thefe 
intereliing fubje&s, will receive (provided he is a fenfible and 
impartial, reader) the higheft fatisfadion, in the perufal of this 
excellent. Dialogue; 





Aribe-lgia ‘tor Mifcellaneous Traédis relating to Antiquity. Pub- 
Iifhea by ibe Soctety of Autiquaries of Loudon, Vol. iV. . 4ta. 
11,156, im fheets. Whifton, 


FREE I. ‘Account of Roman and other Antiquities in Breck- 

nockfhire. By John Strange, Efq.—It has been a re- 
ceived opinion among antiquaries, that the ‘principality of 
Wales contains but few veftiges of the Romans; however, as 
no diligent fearch after antiquities had been made in that coun- 
try, Mr. Strange conceived ‘the fuppofition to be groundlefs, 
‘and was prompted to make inquiries, the refult of which con- 
‘firmed’ Kim’ in’ that belief.- Ina former: paper he mentioned 
the difcovery of a Roman flation at Cwm, which he now takes 
to be the Maguis of Antoninus.’ A Roman caufeway leads in 
‘a dire& line fron this place to Buahlt. It is elevated, and 
‘between 30 and 4o feet wide, confifting of * clayey foil, 
mixed with large pebbles and. gravel bound hard together, and 
at prefent overgrown with grafs.? Mr. Strange here _ takes 
-occafion, to -bferve, that the other Roman roads in Wales 
"were made with pebbles in. the fame manner. Between Cattle. 
madoc and: Llanworthid .alfo,. there ate remains: of another 
caufeway in a“weltern ‘direGion. This, according” to: Mr. 
Strange,’ may perhaps bexpart of a road ‘that led to’ Caer- 
‘gz rthen) ‘the Maridungm ‘of the Romans 5 ; oF perhaps i it may 
. a hav 
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have joined another,.which is fuppofed to have led from. the 
Gaer near .Breeknock into Carmarthenfhire over Trecaftle hill. 
As. a proof of. the exiftence of this \laft road, Mr. Strange 
mentions that a ftone. witha Roman infeription has been found 
on that hill. The words 1c 1acit are legible; from whence 
we may fuppofe, the ftone to have been erected in memory of 
the dead, whom the Romans generally buried along the road- 
fide.. Some other ftones with Roman letters and a gold coin, 
maximi meduli,.of Velpafian, have alfo been found near 
Yftraedvelty. 

The Roman. roads, though commonly. firait-lined; were 
fometimes made to deviate confiderably,, where circumftances 
required it; they were likewife led along-bigh ground, in pre- 
ference to. bogs and marfhes. Where the low land was one 
avoidable, the Romans railed the road above the level of the 
fields over which it paffed, by means of a foundation of brick, 
Thefe foundations fometimes were laid over a vaft extent of 
ground, and whole cities built upon them. That which lies 
under the town of Marfal in Lorrain is of this nature, and 
defcribed at large in a pamphlet printed at Paris in 1740, in 
8vo. entitled, Recherches fur la nature & Petendue d’un 
ancien ouvrage des Romains appelle communément Briquetage 
de Marfal.. Mr. Strange oblerves, that thefe caufeys are 
fometimes funk below the level, which he attributes fo dif- 
ferent natural caufes. The cylindrica! ftone at Skethrog men- 
tioned by Lhwyd *, next attracted his attention, There is a 
Roman infcription on it, in which the name of Viéorinus is 
diftinguifhable. 

Mr. Strange then proceeds to examine the opinion of Cam- 
den relative to the ancient city of Loventium, which. this 
learned. antiquary fuppofes to have occupied the place of 
Brecon Meer, or Lake. It is currently - received among the 
country people thereabouts, that the city was {wallowed up, 
and the lake formed at the fame time by an earthquake; but 
this Mr, Strange treats as fabulous. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that fuch;changes have happened ‘on the globe, and 
mentions the fall of feveral mountains in the Alps, which 
have left lakes in their ftead. Thefe changes, he contends, 
are not occafioned by volcanic fire, but by a fubterraneous 
rarefied vapour and explofiop, abfqur flammis, particularly be- 
caufe no lava, pumice, or other igneous concretions have ever 
been feen in the higher Alps. Notwithflanding this argu- 
iment, the author immediately after declares himfelf to be 
.* firmly of opinion,’ that granite, porphyry and other.fimilar 
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vitrifiable compound ftones, ‘ which conftitute the higher 
mountains of this chain are to be confidered as igneous con- 
cretions.’” Thefe expreffions, however, are fo very vague, and 
fo unlike thofe of a mineralogift, that we will not enter on 
the merit of the affertion. An account of fome mere modern 
Britifh remains concludes this paper. 

Art. II. On the term Lavant. By the hon. Daines Bar- 
tington..—The river Lavant, near Chichefter, which is dry 
during part of the year, gave its name tothree towns, fituated 
on its banks, viz. Eaft, Weft, and Middle Lavant. The 
term Lavant, however, is applied in Suffex to all brooks 
which are dry at fome feafons, and alfo to fands upon the fea 
coaft, which the tide leaves dry. The queftion is, from 
whence this term derives? Mr. Barrington deduces it from the 
Celtic, Liavan, to deprive. We cannot fay this explanation is 
quite fatisfafory. ae neat 

Art. III. An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufe of King 
John’s Death, wherein is fhewn that it was not effected by 
Poifon.. By the rev. Mr, Pegge.—Mr. Pegge proves, that no 
contemporary writer mentions the ftory of poifoning king John, 
and that no author {peaks of it till about eighty years after 
that monarch’s death. He alfo invalidates the ftory by repre= 
fenting the inconfiftencies and difagreements of the different: 
hiftories where it is. recorded; and the fabulous turn of the 
whole. Some fay he was poifoned by means of fome pears, 
others by the juice of a toad; fqueezed into a cup of wine. 
In the firft cafe, he obferves, the poifon could only be arfenic, 
which never caufes.a diarrhea, the fymptom which it is faid to 
have produced on king John. In the fecond cafe, he refers 
to Mr. Pennant, the Britifh zoologift, who fays, ‘It is well 
known that quacks have eaten toads, and have befides fqueezed 
their juices (which was the very cafe here) into a glafs, and 
drank them with impunity.’ The circumftances with which 
both the ftories are introduced, undoubtedly give them the air 
of romances ; but Mr. Pegge himfelf allows, that the monks of 
Swinefhead abbey were no friends to the king, who came 
thither for a night’s lodging, in the hour of diftrefs, and not 
from choice. | a 

Art. [V. Iluftration of a Gold enamelled Ring, fuppofed to 
have been the property of Alhftan, bifhop of Sherburne, with 
fome Account of the State and Condition of Saxon Jewelry 
in the more early ages. By the rev. Mr. Pegge.—The ring 
here treated of is gold, enamelled, of good workmanfhip, and 
in fine prefervation. It weighs above an ounce, and is the 
‘more valuable on account of its Saxon infcription, which, ex- 
cept on coins, are generally very rare, This infcription is the 
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name of the fuppofed poffeffor, Alhftan, thé feventh bithop of 
Sherburne. Mr. Pegge finds a kind of fanciful figure upon 
one of the compartments of the ring, which he thinks is the 
dragon of Weffex, from whence he concludes it to have be- 
longed to the bifhop of Sherburne, rather than to any of the 
three ‘bifhops of London, who likewife bore the name of 
Alhftan. The bifhop of Sherburne was a very warlike and 
turbulent prelate, and died anno 867, in the beginning of the 
reign.of Ethelred I. after he had fat at Sherburne 50 years. 
As it might be objefted, that there were no artifts in our 
ifland in bifhop Allftan’s time, capable of executing fo ele- 
gant a piece of work, Mr. Pegge proceeds to give an account 
of the Saxon jewelry previous to the reign of Alfred the 
Great. Ethelbert, the firft Chriftian king of Kent, prefented 
to the monaftery of st. Auguftine, near Canterbury, * Mif 
furium etiam argenteum, /capton aureum; iterum cellam cum 
Signo aureo et gemmis exornatam, /peculum argenteum, armigaifiz 
‘oloferica, cauc:fiam ornatam, &c.’ Ofwald, king of Northum- 
berland, according to Bede, was wont to be ferved in filver at 
table on high feftivals ; and on one occafion being informed by 
his almoner that a multitude of poor people attended in the 
fireets for his alms, he ordered the viétuals to be carried out, 
and the difh to be broken in pieces and diftributed among 
them. This was before A.D. 642. Soon after, an arch- 
bifhop of York is mentioned in hiftory, who was ferved in 
gold and filver, and had the feriptures bound with gold and 
precious ftones. Mr. Pegge very juftly obferves, that thé 
words of Eddius (Steph. p. 60.) concerning this tranfaétion, 
feem to indicate that jewellers were at that time common ar- 
tificers It is impoffible to follow the learned and ingenious 
author through the numerous inftances which he has colleéted, 
to prove that goldfmiths exifted in England long before king 
Alfred. In our opinion he has perfe&ly fucceeded in the 
attempt, and difplayed a thorough acquaintance with the 
hiftory of our ifland, 
Art. V. An Account of human Bones filled with Lead. In 
a Letter from the late Mr, Worth, with Obfervations thereon 
by Dr. Hunter.—Some bones found at Badwell Afh in Suffolk 
were filled with lead, which Mr. Worth fuppofes to have been 
occafioned either by lightning, or elfé by fome fubterraneous 
vapours taking fire in the vault. Dr. Hunter fuppofes the 
lead, which is perfef&tly pure and unmixed, to have been 
poured in, after the marrow had been confumed by time. Dr, 
Fothergill, to whom Mr, King fhewed a bone of this kind, 


fuggefied that the filling it with lead might poffibly be the 
work of men. 
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Art. VII: Remarks on. the -Antiquity: and the’ different 
Modes of Brick and Stone Buildings in England. ~ By’ MrJ 
James Effex of Cambridge.--When Czfar came into. our 
ifland, the inhabitants, by his account, dwelt fn ‘Huts. ‘The 
Britens, however, according to Mr; Effex, a have had fome: 
buildings of {tone prior .to this period, . 

In Roman .times, they were confefledly pref astifts in 
building, * fince about the time of our emperor Caraufius they 
were forced, in Gaul, to fend for-mafons into Britain, to re- 
build their cities and public buildings, deftroyed by the fre- 
quent irruptions of the Franks and other German nations *.’ 
There are few remains of Roman work in England,-in which 
hewn ftones have been ufed, and it is rather difficult, fuys 
Mr. iffex, to determine what is Roman. TheiMicklegate at 
York, which lord Burlington looked upon, as a‘Roman work, 
he thinks is Norman. Some other works. of that: age whave. 
been thought Roman, becaufe they contain the fame materials 
difpof-d after the fame manner. » But the Roman methods of 
building were followed by Saxons and Normans Jong: after 
the Romans had left the ifland. The fouth gate of Lincoln, 
however, is fuppofed to be indubitably Roman. The Roman 
walls were generally built with cement and tiles, laid in courfes 
at convenient diftances to bind the parts .together, ‘and at 
the external and internal angles to ftrengthen them. The 
Britons, however, were probably not ignorant.of the art of 
making bricks before the arrival of their conquerors, fince-the 
Gauls, who had a conftant intercourfe with them (by. Varro’s 
account) built their houfes with baked bricks. Between the 
time of Henry J. and Edward II. the Flemifh manner of brick- 
making fucceeded to the Roman, and has continued ever fince 
with fmall variations in the fize. 

The remains of Britifh mafonry at Stone Henge our author 
fuppofes to be much more ancient than the, conqueft of Cafar ; 
nay, to have exifted before Rome had a being ; andas the 
Britons in that very early age muft have been -well acquainted 
with the art of building with ftone, Mr. Effex conclades. they 
could not be ignorant, already at that time, of building with 
brick ; bat this inference does not feem to follow with: any 
propriety ; for we moft fuppofe, that the materials which na- 
ture offers were put in ufe, long before the artificial ones were 
invented. 

Art. VHI. Obfervations on Kit’s Cotty-Houfe, in Kent. By 
the rev. Mr. Pegge.—This ancient Britifh monument, for- 

merly fuppofed to be the fepulchre of prince Catigern, brother 
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oftking*Vortimer; Mr. Colebrooke "lately contended to be the 
monumentiof Horfay the brother-of Heng'it, “Mr. Pegge very 
juttly obferves'the inconfiftency of calling i wt a Britith building, 
when we fappofe it’ erected in meitiory of a Saxon prince ; he 
is theréfote.of opinion *that it is mach older than the time'of 
the Saxon invafion,’ and looks upon it as a cromleh, without 
pretending tw determine who was: buried’ there. With regard 
to’ the cromlechs themfelvesy -he’ does not feem inclined to’ 
adopt: Dp, Borlafe’s opinion'that' they-are funeral monuments, 
but rather! fappoefes them to be places of ‘worfhip. ; 

Art. IX. Account of afingalar Difcovery of a Quantity of 
bird's Bones: ‘butied in Chrift-Church Priory, Hampthire. By 
Guitavus Brander; E(q.——In removing the rubbith of this an- 
cient pile;oMr:’Brander fottnd'a “fquare’ flat ftone, 2 feet g 
inches lemg;*by!2*feet wide, ccarefully cemented with lead to 
the adjoining pavement. Under it was placed a heap of bones 
of ‘bitterns,%hefons, cocks: and hens; many of which had Jong 
{purs, ‘afd «Were well preierved. © Mr. Brander is of opinion 
that thebuilding,’ before it was converted to Chriltian ufes, has 
been'a pagan tarnipte? ae 

Art. X) An Account of the great-Seal of Randulph, Earl of 
Chefter,’and ‘oftwo ancient Enftriptions found in the Ruins 
of 7St. Edmond’s:Bury: ‘Abbey.’ By Edward King, Efq.—This 
curious feal of lead is fappoted to have belonged to the fourth’ 
earl of Chteéfter,o who lived in king Stephen's tive ;. and to have 
beeh -hid in 'thetabbey, onsatcount of tie viciffitudes of his 
fortune.) It reprefents.a man‘ the armour of the times, on 
horfeback, '-with'a broad fword'in' his hand,- Of the two in- 
fcriptions,;. thes firft is obferved to be written in a very ancient 
charaétér,: nearly tefembling the: Roman; but: the purport is 
not mentionédis |The other. is a fragment, ‘with the name of 
the poetcL ydgate:upon it. 

Art. XE.cOdfervations on a Coin of Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cefter. By Mr. Colebrooke=This: coin, improperly ‘attri- 
buted to'duke Robert, the eleeft fon of Wiliam the Conqueror, 
is here refétred ‘to’ the duke’s natural .fon Robert, whom he 
created earl of ‘Gloucetlier, and who carried on the civil ‘war in 
the reign of ing Stephen. 

Att. XH, Onthe Origin of the word Romance. . By the 
rev. Mr. Drake:=- Contrary to Mr. Warton’s opinion, that this 
word is wholly of French extractions) Mr. Drake: endeavours 
to prove it) Spanifh. The Caftilian, he  fays,: was formerly 
called romance, and the kind of writings to:which ihat name is 


now applied, he “peer ‘to have been introduced ito Spain 
by the Saracens, | 
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. Art. XHT. Some Obfervations on Lincoln-Cathedral ;° by 
Mr. Effex.—This paper. contains the dates when the different 
_ parts of that great Gothie pile were built, together with lord 
* Burlington’s opinion that its. weit front: is preferable to any 
thing of the kind in Europe.. Mr; Effex, however, is not fa- 
-tisfied with his lordfhip’s compliment to Gothic archite@ure, 
but does not fcruple to prefer it to the noble works of the 
Greeks and Romans. . Does this writer live in the enlightened 
eighteenth century ? One would think he had written at the 
time when the foundation of Lincoln cathedral were laid. 
.. Art. XIV, Account of the Difcoveries at Pompeii, by Sir 
William Hamilton.—Twelve beautiful copper-plates, repre- 
fenting various parts of the ruins which have been brought to 
light at Pompeii, by digging .out.the foil, which coy that 
ancient city. Sir William has added explanations which 
are both learned and judicious. 

- Art; XV. Some Account of a Seal-ring belonging to Sir 
Richard Worfley, of Appledore Combe, in the Ifle of Wight, 
Bart. By the rev. Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter, P. S. A. 

Art. XVI. Conje&tures on Sir Rd. Worfley’s Seal. By J.-C. 
Brooke, Efq. of the Herald’s College.—This ring came into 
the family of Worfley, from the family of Stuart ; which ap- 
pears from the Stuart arms which ‘are partly reprefented 
on it. 

Art. XVII. Differtation.on a moft valuable - gold Coin of 
Edmund Crouchback; Son of Henry III. By the rev. Mr. 
Pegge.—This fuppofed coin reprefents Edmund, fitting on a 
throne, asa fovereign, and therefore exaétly refembles a feal 
of his, defcribed in 3d vol. of the Archzologia, pl.'xix. p. 357. 
It was firuck in England, and probably with the: fame die, 
which was employed for the feal. Mr. Pegge therefore de~ 
cides the important queftion, ‘ whether this:coin ought to 
have a place in the Englith feries or not ?” in the affirmative. 

Art. XVIII. An Account of the Events produced in Eng- 
land by the Grant of the Kingdom of Sicily to Prince Ed« 
“mund, fecond Son of King Henry III. with fome Remarks on 
the Seal of that Prince. By Mr. Aftle.—* The grant of this 
kingdom of Sicily by pope Innocent 1V. to prince Edmund, 
fays Mr. Aftle, will be found upon enquiry to have produced 
the greateft events in their confequences, that ever appeared 
in the annals of England. Amongft others, the: affociation 
of the barons againft king Henry. III. the appointing conferv- 
ators of the peace in the feveral counties; and the fettling the 
democratical part of our conftitution upon a permanent bafis, 
by Simon Montford, earl of Leicefter, whilft the king was his 
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prifoner. The emperor Frederic IV. who died in 1250, by 
his will fhared his kingdoms among his children, giving the 
ifle of. Sicily to.his fon Henry, whom he had: by his third wife, 
Habella,. filter to king Henry Iff. of England. Frederick’s 
fuceeflor Conrade being: at war with pope Innocent IV. the 
Jatter. attempted to feize on Sicily. But forefeeing that 
this attempt might be attended with great expence, he of- 
fered. the crown of: Sicily to Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
3d byother of. king Henry III. who prudently declined 
it, ‘The; pope next. offered it to the king himfelf, with 
the addition.of: Naples, who refufed, being unwilling to de- 
prive his nephew Henry, the fon of Frederick, of his king- 
dom. . This.prince, however, and his brother Conrade, being 
both. killed, the pope applied once more to king Henry, and 
effered the crown of Sicily for his fecond fon Edmund, and the 
king was weak enough to accept it. In confequence, Eng- 
land was. drained of,immenfe fums of money, which the pope 
extorted in, fupport of this war againft Conradine, the late’ 
eciperor Conrade’s fon. Henry was foon reduced to call’ a 
parliament. for ‘{upplies, which abfolutely refufed to comply 


_ with his. demands, « The popes and the king now united to 


opprefs:the people; the former levied tenths in England, and 
the latter exadted a fine from all who had 151, per ann. and 


did not take the order of knighthood. But this proving in- 


fufficient, another | parliament was convened, -which was not’ 


more favourable to the king than the former. At length it 
was adjourned to Oxford, and the king confented to the re- 
form of government, which was put into the hands of twenty- 
four ¢commiffioners, who framed the fix famous articles called 
the Provifions or Statutes of Oxford. The king was abfolved 
by Urban iV. from his oath which he had taken to obferve 
thefe ftatutes ; and, refufing to be bound by them, the barons 
had recourfe to arms, and the earl of Leicefter took him pri- 
foner, in the battle of Lewes. The earl, while he had the 
king in his power, fummoned a parliament, confifting of two 
knights for each fhire, and two burgeffes for each borough 5 . 
fince when the right of the commons and burgeffes to fit in 
parliament has never been queftioned ; although the commons 
were not regularly fummoned to parliament for many years af- 
terwards. In 1263, pope Urban IV. not being fapported by 
the king of England, revoked his grant of Sicily to prince Ed- 
mund ; and his fucceffor, Clement IV. granted that. kingdom 
to Charles of Anjou, the brother of St..Lewis, king of Frances 
In 1265, Leicefter caufed the king formally to renounce the 
kingdom of Sicily in the name and on the. behalf of himfelf. 
and his fon Edmund, But prince Edmund had ample amends 
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for the lofs of Sicily ; for his brother, prince Edward, foon:af- - 
ter .defeating ..the earl of . Leicefter and. his adherents, «at 
Evefham, . the earl’s'immenfe eftates,, and thofe of the earl of 


Derby and others,were confifcated.and given to Edmund, who . | 


was, created eail.of Lancafter, Leicelter, Derby, and ‘Cam- . 
paigne. Thefe waft poffeffions laid. the:foundations of the fu- 
ture greainefs of the houfe .of |Lancaiter, the power, and in- 
fluence of which,encreafed.to fugh a. height, that Henry‘ of 
Bolingbrooke, being, too powerful for a fubject, depofed Ri- 
chard ITs:and fucceeded. him, Thus.in the perfon of Edmond 


were originally founded.the great contentions which long fab. - 
- fifted between the two houfes of York and Lancafter, 


As to the coin which Mr. Pegge {peaks of. in the preceding 
article, Mr. Aftle is.of opinion, that it is nothing but a feal 
confifting of two laminz of, gold fitted together, but not yet 
perforated for the purpofe of being appended. Edmund, be- 
ing permitted to coin in England, would have made. Henry 
{till more odious to his fubjeéts, without one fingle advantage 
to himfelf. The pope’s fubfidy was 20¢0 ounces of pure gold, 
therefore the expence of coining was unneceflary and ufelefs, 
Neither is it probable that a coin of that fize, (14 dwts. 22 gre 
in weight) which in the purchafe.of neceflaries for the pope’s 
army, would have been equal to near 4ol. of our prefent 


money, could be coined for fuch a. purpofe, for which it was 


evidently ufelefs. 

‘Mr. Aftle, from his acquaintance with our ancient hiftory, 
and particularly with the documents which are fiill preferved 
in this country, has been enabled to.give-his valuable memoir 
a: great degree of precifion. He feems likewife to be poffeffed 
of experienced judgment and critical difcernment, by means 
of which he has difclofed, the fecret caufes of great revolutions 
in the annals of mankind. We have not only reaped in- 


fieuction, but found that agreeable entertainment in the pe- 


rufal of -his eflay, which is fo rarely to..be met with in the 
writings of: antiquaries. 


[ To be continued. } 





Georgical Effays: in which the Food of Plants is particularly con- 
fidered, feveral news. Compofis, recommended, and cther important 
Articles of Hufbandry explained, upon the Principles of Vegetation, 
Vol. V. Jmall8vo. 25.64. Dodfley. . 


HIS volume commences with the account of a preparation 


of ‘carrots for the ufe of feamen on long voyages, The. 


methiod prefcribed is as follows : : 
. é eats Take 
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¢ Take any quantity of carrots in the months of September 
or O&ober. Let them be topped and tailed, and afterwards 
wafhed clean in warm water. Scrape them, and cut them 


into pieces abovt two inches in length, throwing away fuch 
parts as are decayed. Put the whole into a large copper, with 
as much water as will preferve the bottom from: burning. 


Cover them up clofe, and light a moderate fire underneath, 


fo that the carrots may be ftewed and foftened in the fteam 
When they. have become fufficiently foft, let them be mafhed 
and pulped through a coarfe fieve, ‘Then take a quantity of 


loaf .fugar equal to the weight of the pulp, and, according to 


_the rules of confeGtionary, reducethe whole over the. firé to,a 
_proper. confiftence, taking care to evaporate the, fuperfluous 


moifture by continual ftirring. When cold, put this marma- 


lade into pots, covering’ it over, with a paper moiftened in 


brandy; and over .that, fuch another covering as is generally 
recommended for conferves.’ 


In order to be fatisfied that this anti-fcorbutic will keep in 


a warm climate, the author informs us that he preferved 


fome pots of ita whole year, in a room-heated with a con. 
ftant fire, and had the pleafure to obferve that it kept ex- 


_ tremely well. .He ordered, fome. pots to. be acidulated with 
. fpirit of vitriol, but this: method was not attended with equal 


fuccefs; on which. account he thinks it moft eligible to mix 
the acid with it occafionally. 

The fecond Effay treats of the ufefulnefs of bones in the ma- 
nuring of land, The perfon by whom _ the experiment. was 
made; acquaints us, that eight years ago: he! laid down’ ‘to 
grafs a-large piece of very indifferent: limeftone land with a 
crop of corn; and in order that the grafs-feed might thrive 
the better, he took care that the ground was well-dreffed, 
From this piece he fele&ed three roods of equal quality with the 
reft, over which he fpread bones. broken wvery finall, at the 


+ yate of fixty buthels per acre. The ctop of corn produced by 


this management, was infinitely fuperior to that which was 


_ reaped from the other parts of the field. :Next year, and ever 


fince, the grafs has alfo been fuperior, and annually becomes 
green three wecks before the contiguous land. * Laft year the 
fame perfon drefied two acres with bones ‘in’ two different fields 
prepared for turnips, fixty bufhels tothe acre, and had ‘the 
pleafure to find the turnips greatly fuperior to. the others ma- 
naged in the common way. - He. likewife dreffed an acre of 
grafs-ground with bones, and rolled them in: . The fucceed- 
ing.crop of hay was an. extraordinary good one; but he has 
found from. experience, that this kind of manure ‘exerts itfelf 
more powerfully the fecond year ‘than the firft. “He informs 
. Vou. XLIV. August, 17776 H us 
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us that bones of all kinds will anfwer the purpofes of a tich 
‘ dreffing, but he apprehends that thofe of fat cattle are tHe 
‘beft ; an additional proof, he obferves, to thofe formerly given 
in the Georgical Effays, that oil is the food of plants. Previous 
‘to fpreading the bones on the land, itis recommended that they 
be well broken; and we are told, thatat Sheffield, it is now 
become atrade to grind bones for the ufe of the farmer. 
Thethird Effay contains fome obfervations relative to the 
effects of fixed'air on the colours and vegetation of plants, 
tending to confirm the curious experiments made by Dr. Prieft- 
‘ley on* this fubje&. The fourth prefents us with ingenious 
-conjetures on the aSiion of different manures; and the fifth. 
‘treats of the aGion of lime and marle as manures; with the 
making of aftificial marle. 
‘In the°fixth -Effay we meet with a method of raifing the 
pifie-apple by oak-leaves inftead of tanner’s bark. We fhall 
lay before our readers the advantages faid to attend this ufeful 


‘and ccconemical improvement. 


‘ Many’ powerful reafons may be given why oak leaves (for 
I have not tried any other kinds) are preferable to tanners 


- bark.: 


‘ Firft, they always heat regularly ; for, during the whole 


time that I have ufed them, which is near feven years, I never 


once knew of their heating with violence; and this is fo fre- 
quently the cafe with tan, that I affirm, and indeed it is well 


- known to every perfon converfant in tbe management of the 
* hot-houfe, that pines fuffer more from this one circunttance, 
- than from all the other accidents put together, infe&ts except- 
» ed. When this accident happens near the time of their 


fruiting, the effe& is foon feew in the fruit, which always 
comes ill-fhaped- and exceedingly fmall. Sometimes there will 
be little or no fruit at all; therefore gardeners who make ufe 
of tan only for their pines, fhould be moft particularly care- 
ful to avoid an over-heat at that critical feafon—the time of 
foewing fruit. 

‘ Secondly, the heat of oak leaves is conftant; whereas 
tanners bark generally turns cold in a very fhort time after its 
furious heat is gone off. This obliges the gardener to give 
the tan frequent turnings in order to promote its heating. 
Thefe frequent turnings (not to to mention the expence) are 
attended with the worft confequences ; for by the continual 
moving of the pots backwards and forwards, the pines are ex- 

ofed to the extremes of heat and cold, whereby their growth 
is-confiderably retarded ; whereas, when leaves are ufed, the 
pines wil] have no occafion to be moved but at the times of 
potting, &c.—The pines have one particular advantage in this 
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undifturbed fituation ; their roots go through the bottoms of 
he pots and mat amongft the leaves in a furprizing ‘manner. 
From the vigour of the plants, when in this fituation, itis 
highly probable that the leaves, even in this ftate, afford them 
an uncommon and agreeable nourifhment. 

. © Thirdly, there is a faving in point of expence, which is 
no inconfiderable obje& in places where tan cannot be had but 
from a great diftance, as is the cafe here, the article of. car- 


. Tlage amounting to ten fhillings for each waggon-load. In- 


deed, this was the principal reafon that firft induced me to 
make trial of leaves. 

‘ My laft ground of preference isthe confideration that-de- 
cayed leaves make good manure; whereas rotten tan.is expe- 
rimentally found to be of no value. I have often tried it, 
both on fand and clay, alfo on wet and dry lands, and never 
‘could difcover, in any of my experiments, that it deferved 
the name of a manures whereas decayed leaves are the richeft, 
and, of all others, the moft fuitabte for a garden. But this 
muft only be underftood of leaves after they have undergone 
their fermentation, which reduces them to a true vegetable 
mould, in which we experimentally know that the food of 
plants is contained—but whether that food be oil, mucilage, 
or falt, or a combination of all three, I leave to philofophers 
90 determine. This black mould is, of all others, the molt 
proper to mix with compoft earth, and I ufe it in general for 
pines, and almoft for every thing that grows in pots, For 
flowers it is moft excellent. The remainder of this vegetable 
mould may be employed in manuring the quarters of the 
kitchen-garden, fot which purpofe it-is “highly ufeiul, 

‘ Leaves mixed with dung make: excellent hot-beds—and I 
find that beds compounded in this manner preferve their heat 
much longer than when made entirely with dung. In both 
cales the application of leaves will be a confiderable faving of 
dung; a circumftance very agreeable, as it will be the means 
of preventing the contefts, frequently obferved in large fa- 
milies, between the fuperintendant of the gardens and the di- 
rectors of the bufbandry,’ 

The feventh Effay contains an account of the method of 
plenting upon the duke of Portland’s eftates in Nottingwam- 
fhire. In the two fucceeding is given a comparative view, the 

- one of top-drefling, and the other of baron Van Haake’s com- 
poft, the oil-compoft, and foot mixed with afhes, . The tenth 
is employed on the culture of cabbages; the eleventh on the 
method of preparing land for fowing lucern broaft-caft ; the 
twelfth on nutritive lime; the thirteenth on the beft method 
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of raifing early potatoes’; and the fourteenth on dibbiing 
_ Subfequent to the Effays, twenty-three experiments on ‘mif- 
cellaneous fubjets “are related, ‘with the names of the feverab 
ntlemen by whom they have been made. Should the phi- 
lofophical‘and praétical ‘parts ‘of ‘agriculture continue to be fo 
accurately inveftigated, as ‘by thofe who have contributéd to 
the Georgical Effays, we may éxpeét to'fee this valuable art 


carried toa higher deptee ‘of “perfedtion than it‘has hitherto 








































ever attained. 
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Sermons by Hugh Blair, D. D.’ cue of the Minifiers “of the High 

: Chureb, Edinburgh. 8v0. 65. bound, Cadell. 

AS we fometimes hear people talk of excellent fernions and 
admirable difcourfes, let us endeavour ‘to afcertain ‘the 

‘meaning of thefe general expreflions, and fee what are the 

characteriftics of a perfect compofition in ‘that fpecies of 

‘writing. 

We may include thefe characteriftics under three heads, juft 
fentiments, regular order, and elegance of ityle. 

Firft, the fentiméats ought'to ‘be: juft. That’ is, the au- 
thor’s 'reprefentations of the divine nature fhould be honourable 
and exalted ; his explications‘of fcripture ¢lear and “accurate ; 

‘his notions of piety and morality warm, rational, and stanly. 
Juft fentiments are as neceffary in ‘writing, as good matérials 
in a building. If thefe are wanting, ‘no fuperficial decorations 
can fupply the deficiency. 

In the next place, thefe fentiments flould "be ranged in 
proper order, as they paturally-arife from each other. ' If they 
“are thrown together: promifcuoafly ; if there is not what the 

critics require in an :epic poem, a beginning, a middle, and 
‘an end, the’ whole compofition will’ be but a confufed,; inco- 

herent shapfody ; it will refemble the materials of @ building, 
‘heaped upon one another, without any régard ‘to regularity, 
fymmetry, proportion, or any of the rules of archite€ture. 
The laft effential ingredient in good writing'is elegance of 
- ftyle. This confifts inaccuracy, perfpicuity,’ and ¢afe. There 
‘muft be no grammatical impropricties, no etmbarraffed or ob- 
fcure fentences, no mean ‘or. vulgar phrafes, no pedantic ex- 
' preflions. .The language fhould’be majeftic, but not pomp- 
‘ous; the metaphors natural, but not common? the periods 
‘harmonious, but not poetical. " Withour'thefe embellifthments, 
the fineft fentiments are’ debafed and obfzured : ‘a8 a buildi 


elegant 


 confifting of the -beft materials, and conftrn&ed on the moft . 
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- elegant,plan, can never be, pleafing to the eye, if it-he def- 
titute of all external ornaments. The fineft. marble muft, be 
- polithed, before it can. ‘difplay i its genuine luftre. Mr. Ad- 
difon, {peaking of; the advantages of a good ftyle, obferves, 
that ‘ there is as much difference. between apprehending a 
thought, clothed in Cicero’s language, and that of an ordinary . 
writer, as between feeing an objeé by the light ofa taper, and 
the light of the fun *,” 

Befides thefe. effential properties of good writing, fermons, 
which. are publithed, and confequently addreffed to men ‘of 
letters, fhould have fome degree of novelty to recommend 
them. They fhould ‘aft a new light on fome interefting fub- 
je&, fome point, which has been either entirely overlooked, 
fuperficial!y’ treated, or improperly reprefented, by preceding 
writers, Otherwife they will be a ufelefs addition to that vatt 
colle@ion of theological compofitions, with which.the republic 
of learning already abounds. 

Dr. Blair’s difcourfes are not defeétive in any of. thefe re- 
fpects. On the contrary, they are diftinguifhed by an air of 
fuperior genius, by an extraordinary elevation of fentiment, 
and by a remarkable fpirit and elegance of language. 

Sermon I. The. defign of this diftourfe is to'fhew, that mo- 
rality without devotion, or devotion without morality, is de- 
feftive ; that their union is neceflary to form the confi ftent, 
the graceful, the refpeétable charaéter of the real Chriftian. " 

With many perfons virtue is more refpeétable than picty. 
They reft upon their humanity, their public {pirit, their pro- 
bity, and honours, They arrogate to themflves all the manly 
and aétive virtues.. But devout affections and religious 
duties they treat with contempt, as founded on vifionary fpe- 
- culations, and fit to employ the attention only of weak and 
faperftitious ‘minds. In the former part of this difcourfé, the 
author endeavours to convince them of their error, by thefe 
and the like juft and animated expoftulations. 


‘« Canft thou pretend to be a man of reafon, nay, a man of 
virtue, and yet continue regardlefs of one of the firft and chief 
digtates of human nature? Where is: thy fenfibility to what is 
fir, if that loud voice, which calls all nations throughout the 
earth to religious homage, has never been heard by thee? Or, 
if it has been heard, by what frange and falfc refinemepts haft 
thou ftifled thofe naturai Sentiments, which it tends to awaken ? 

Calling thyfelf a fon, a citizen, a friend, claiming to be faith- 
. fal and affeétionate ip thefe relations, haf thou ne fenfe of 
what thou oweft to thy firft parent, thy highef fovereign, thy 
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-greateft benefa&tor? Can it be confiftent’ with true virtue or 
honour to valve thyfelf upon thy regard to inferior obligations, 
and yet to violate that which is the moft facred and the moit an- 
cient of all?) When fimple inflin& teaches the Tartar and the 
Indian, together with his alms and good works to join his prayers 
to that Power, whom he confiders as the fource of good, fhall 
it-be no reproach, in the moft enlightened ftate of human na- 
ture, and under the pureft difpenfation of religion, to haye ex- 
tinguifhed the fenfe of gratitude to heaven, and to flight all ac- 
knowledgement of the great and the true God? What does fuch 
conduct imply, but either an entire want, or a wilful fappreffion 
of fome of the beft aid moft generous affections belonging to 
human nature’? Surely, there muft be an effential defect in that 
heart, which remains cold and infenfible, where it ought to be 
affeted molt warmly. . Surely, fuch a degree of depravity muft 
be lodged there, as is fufficient to taint all the other {prings of 
pretended virtue.’ | 


Sermon If. HJ. On the Influence of Religion upon Adverfity 
and Profperity.—It is well known, that pride and prefumption 
are the common attendants of profperity. On this topic the 
author fuygefts thefe pathetical confiderations, 


‘ You have-faid in your hearts, you fhall never be moved; 
_you fancy yourfelves placed on a mountain which flandeth ftrong. 
Awake from thofe flattering dreams, and behold how every thing 
totters around you! You ftand on the edge of a precipice ; and 
the ground is. flidiag away below your feet. In your health, 
life, poffeflions, connections, pleafures, the feeds of change are 
fown ; principles of deftru&tion work. ‘The mine advances in 
fecret, which faps the foundations, while you revel on the fur- 
face. ~ No mighty effort, no long preparation of events, is 
needed to overturn your profperity. By flow degrees it rofe. 
Long time, much labour, and the concurrence of many affliftin 
caufes, were necefiary to rear it up; but one flight incident 
can reduce itto nought. Sufpicions are infufed intp the patron 
or the prince On whom you depend; and your difgrace enfues, 
Exercife, or amufement, kindles a fever in the veins of thofe. 
whom you loved; and you are robbed: of your comforts and 
hopes. A few grains of fand lodge themfelves within you; and 
the reft of your life is difeafe and mifery. Ten thoufand con- 
tingencies ever float on the current of life, the fmalleit of which, 
if it meet your frail bark in the pafling, is fufficient to dah it 
in pieces.—Is this a place, is this a time, to fwell with fancied 
fecurity, to riot in unlawful pleafure, and, by your difregard of 
moral and religious duties, to brave the government of the Al- 
mighty ? He hath ftamped every poffeffion of man with this in- 
{cription, rejoice with trembling. Throughout every age, he 
hath pointed his peculiar difpleafure againft the confidence of 
prefumption, and the arrogance of profperity. _He hath pro- 
nounced, that whofoever exalteth himfelf fhall be abafed. And 
|  fhall 
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fhall neither the admonitions.: which you receive from the vifible 
inconftancy of the world, nor the declarations of the divine dif- 
pleafure, be fufficient to check your thoughtlefs career? Know, 
that by yourimpiety, you multiply the dangers which already 
threaten you on every fide; you accelerate the fpeed with which 
the changes of the world advance to your deftraction. The 
Almighty touches with his, rod that edifice of duft, on which 
you ftand, and boaft of your flrength; and at that infant, it 
crumbles to nothing.’ 


If there be any faule in this animated paffage, it confifts ia 
the too quick fucceffion of metaphorical images, incompatible 
with one another. —Thefe infatuated men, whom the author 
defcribes, are fuppofed to be in a flattering dream, fancying 
themfelves placed on a ftrong mountain, while they are ftanding 
on the edge of a precipice; the ground is fliding away beneath 
their feet; the feds of change are fown; the mine advances ; 
their profperity is reared up by flow degrees, but one flight 
incident is capable of reducing it to mouzbr; the fmalleft con- 
tingency is fufficient to dafh their ark in pieces; they are pure 
fuing their pleafures with a thoughtlefs career, yet all the while 
Standing on an edrfice of duft. 

Here, we prefume, the author has not fufficiently attended 
to this important rule of Quintilian: * {d in primis eft cufto- 
diendum, ut quo ex genere cceperis tranflationis, hoc definas.” 
The introduction of thefe different images, within the com- 
pafs of one fhorf paragraph, _refembles the fault of thofe 
writers, who, as the fame judicions critic obferves, begin a 
fentence with f{torms, and end it with flames: * cum initium a 
tempettate fumferunt, incendio aut ruina finiunt.’ Lib. viti. 6. 

Sermon IV. On our imperfe& Knowledge of a future State. 
—In this difcourfe the author fhews, that we have no reafon, 
either to complain of Providence, or to obje& to the evidence 
of a future ftate, becaufe that evidence is not of a more fen- 
fible and ftriking nature; that the full difplay of a future 
ftate, would be unfuitable to the character of man, in every 
view, either as an aétive being, or a moral agent; that it 
would difqualify him for taking part in the affairs of the 
world ; for relithing the pleafures, or for difcharging the duties 
of life; that it would abolifh thofe virtues, which are the great 
inftruments of his improvement; and entirely defeat the pur- 
pofes of his being placed on this earth. The condu& of the 
Deity, he thinks, may. be thus illuftrated by analogy. 


¢ Upon the fuppofition of immortality, this life is “no other 
than the childhood of exiftence; and the meafares of our know- 
ledge mult needs be proportioned to fuch a ftate. .To the fuc- 
eclive tages of human life, from infancy to old age, belong 
Hg | certain 
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certain peculiar attachments, certain cares, defires, and in 
terefts ; which open, not abruptly, but by gradual advances, on 
the mind, as.it becomes fit to receive them, and is prepared for 
acting the part to which, in their order, they pertain, Hence, 
in the education of ‘a child; no one thinks of infpiring him all 
dt once-with the knowledge, the fentiments, and views of a man, 
and with contempt for the exercifes and amufements of child- 
hood. -On:the contrary, employments fuited to his age are al- 
lowed to occupy him. By thefe, his powers are gradually un- 
folded ;, and: advantage is taken of his youthful purfuits, to ime 
proye.and ftrengthen his mind; till, flep by ftep, he is led on 
to higher profpects, and prepared for a larger and more im- 
portant fcene of action.’ 


Our author has the following jutt refieStions on the con- 
cealment, under which Providence has placed the events of 
faturity. 


 ¢ If, he fays, in this prefent mixed ftate, all the fucceffive 
fcenes of diftrefs through which we are to pafs, were laid be- 
fore us in,one view, perpetual -fadnefs. would overcaft our life. 
Hardly. would .any, tranfient gleams, of intervening joy be able 
to force their way through the cloud. Faint would be the relith 
of pleafures, of which we forefaw the clofe: infupportable the 
| burden of affictions, under which we were oppreffed by the load 

not only of prefent, but of anticipated forrows. Friends would 
begin their union, with lamenting the day which was to diffolve 
it; and, with weeping eye, the parent would every moment 
behold the child whom he knew that he was to lofe. ‘In fhort, 
as foon as that myflerious veil, which now covers futurity, wads 
lifted up, all the gaiety of life weuld difappear; its flattering 
hopes, its_pleafing illufions, would vanifh; and nothing but its 
vanity and fadnefs. remain. The forefight of the hour of death 
would interrupt the whole courfe of human affairs ;.and the 
overwhelming, profpect of. the future, inftead of exciting men to 
proper activity, would render them immoyeable with conftere 
nation and dijmay.—How much more friendly to man is_ that 
mixture of knowledge: and ignorance, which is allotted him in 
this ftate! Ignoran: of the events which are to befall us, and of 
the precife term which. is to conclude our life, by this igno- 
rance our enjoyment of prefent objects is favoured ; and know- 
ing that death is certain, and that human affairs are full of 
change, by this knowledge our attachment to thofe objeéts is 
moderated. Preciicly in the fame manner as by the mixture of 
evidence and obfcurity which remains on. the profpect of a fu- 


tare fate, a proper balance is preferved betwixt our love of this 
life, and our defire of a better.’ 


Sermon V. On the Death of Chrift, from thefe words of 
our Saviour, * Father, the hour is come,’ John gvii. ii—The 


points, 
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points, upog which’ the dottor expatiates, are the events. of 
that hour. me : : 

__¢ It was then, he fays, the hour in which the Son of God 
was to terminate the labours of his important life, by a death 
{till more important and illuftriows; the hour of atoning,' by-his 
fufferings, for the guilt of mankind ; the hour of accomplithing 
prophecies, types, and fymbols, which had been carried on 
through a feries of ages; the hour of concluding the old, and 
introducing to the world the new difpenfation of réligiow; the 
hour of his triamphing over the world, death and hell; and 
the hour of his erecting that {piritual kingdom, which is to lak 
for ever. | : 

In trédting of typés the author fays: 

‘ Every remarkable event, every diftinguifhed perfonage un- 
der the law, is interpreted in the New Teftament. as bearin 
fome reference tothe hour, of which we treat. If Ifaac was laid 
upon the altar as an innocent victim ; if David was drawn from 
his throne by the wicked, and reftored by the hand of God; if 
the brazen ferpent was lifted up to heal the people; if the rock 
was {mitten by Moles to furnifh drink in the wildernefs; all were 
types of Chrift, and alluded to his death.’ ; 


We are forry to find this ingenious author afferting, that 
every tematkable incident, evéry diftinguifhed perfonage undér 
the law, is to be confidered as a type; or a prefiguration of 
fome event under the gofpel. Thofé writers who have adopt- 
ed this notion, and, from a few plain illuftrations, fimitles, 
and comparifons, inthe New Teftament, have imagined, that 
it is confirmed by the facred writers, have been men of more 

iety than tafte, more invention than judgment: ahd their 
defences of Chriftianity rather calculated to expofe the (criptures 
to ridicule, than to convert unbelievers. 

Sermon VI. On Gentlenefs: or that virtue, which corre&s 
whatever is offenfive in our manners: and, by a conftant train 
of humane attentions, {tudies to alleviate the burden of com- 


mon mifery.—This difcourfe is more particularly ufeful, as- 


that amiable quality, which is the fubje& of it, is feldom 
viewed in a religious light ; and is more readily confidered, by 
the generality of men, as a mere felicity of nature, or the ef- 
fe& of a polite ediication, than as a Chriltian virtue, which 
they are obliged to cultivate. 

Sermon VII, On the Diforders of the Paffions.—Among 
other refleGions on the ftory of Haman and Mordecai, which 
is the fubject of this difcourfe, we have thefe ftriking re- 
marks : 


¢ Sceptics reafoh in Vain againft the reality of a divine go-. 
yernmens. It isnot the fobjett of difpute, it isa fag which 
Carries 
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carries the evidence of fenfe, and difplays itfelf before our eyes* 
We fee the Almighty manifeftly purfuing the finner with evils 
We fee him connecting with every fignal deviation from duty» 
thofe wounds of the fpirit which occafion the moft exquifite tor- 
ment. He hath not merely promulgated his laws now, and de- 
layed the diftribution of rewards and punifhments, until a future 
period of being. But the fanétions of his laws already teke 
place; their affe&s appear; and with fuch infinite wifdom are 
they contrived, as to require no other executioners of juftice 
againft the finner, than his own guilty paffions. God needs not 
come forth from his fecret place, in order to bring him to pu- 
nifhment. He needs not call thunder down from the heavens, 
nor raife any minifler of wrath from the abyfs below. He need 
only fay, Ephraim is jojned to his idois; let hlm alone: and, 
at that inflant, the finner becomes his own tormentor. * The in- 
fernal-fire begins, of itfelf, to kindle within him. The worm 
that never dies, feizes on his heart. __ 

¢ Let us remark alfo, from this example, how imperfe&tly we 
can judge from external appearances, concerning real happinefs 


or mifery. All Perfia, it is probable, envied Haman as the- 


happieft perfon in the empire ; while yet, at the moment when 
we now confider him, there was not within its bounds, one more 
thoroughly wretched. We are feduced and deceived, by that 
falfe glare which profperity fometimes throws around bad men. 
We are tempted to imitate their crimes, in order to partake of 
‘their imagined felicity. But remember Haman, and beware of 
the fnare. Thirk not, when you behold a pageant of grandeur 
difplayed to public view, that you difcern the enfign of certain 
happinefs. Jn. order to form any juit conclafion, you muft fol- 
low the great man into the retired apartment, where he lays afide 
his difguife. You muit not only beable to penetrate into the 
interior of families, but you muft have a faculty by which you 
ean look into the infide of hearts. Were you endowed with fuch 
a power, you would moft commonly behold good men, in pro- 
portion to their goodnefs, fatisfied and eafy ; you would behold 
atrocious finners, always reftlefs and unhappy.’ 


Sermon VIII. On our Ignorance of Good and Evil in this 
Life.—In this difcourfe the author vindicates the wifdom of Pro- 
vidence, by fhewing the many ufeful purpofes, which this ig- 
norance ferves to promote, 


« It ferves, he fays, to check our prefumption and rafhnefs, 
and to enforce a diligent exertion of our rational powers, joined 
with.a hnmble dependence on divine afiiftance. It moderates 
eaver paffions refpecting worldly fuccefs. It inculcates refign- 
ation to the difpofal of a Providence, which is much wifer than 
man. Tt-reflrains us from employing unlawful means, in order 
to compafs our moft favourite defigns. It tends to attach us 

_mor¢ clofely to thofe things, which are, unqueftionably good ; 
aad leads our thoughts and defires to a better world. It is there- 
fore 
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fore fuch a degree of ignorance as fuits the prefent circumftances 
of man better than more complete information concerning good 
and evil.’ : y 


Sermon IX. On religious Retirement.—In this difcourfe the 
author: makes the following ingenious obfervation : 


‘ In converfing with a fellow-creature on earth, itis not with 
his body we converfe, though itis his body only which we fee. 
From his words and aétions we conceive his mind; with his 
mind, though invifible, we. hold correfpondence, and dire& to- 
‘ wards this {piritual efflence, cur affection and regard. In like 
manner, though here we behold no more of God than what his 
“works difplay, yet, in thofe difplays, we are capable of perceiv- 
“ing the Univerfal Spirit, and of holdi ing correfpondence with this 
unfeen Being, in veneration, ae ate and love.’ 


Sermon X. On Devotion, 

Sermon XI. On the Duties of the Young. 

Sermon X'I. On the Duties and Confolations of the Aged, 
—The author very properly fuggefts the confolations, which 
religion adminifters at the clofe of life. But it may be ob- 
ferved, that nature likewife affords fome confolations at 
this awful crifis, which it may be of ufe to confider. If we 
may reafon by analogy, it feems very probable, that there is 
not that pain in death, which we are apt to imagine, We 
have not the leaft idea of having fuffered any uneafinefs at our 
entrance into life, why then fhould we fuppofe, that our tranf- 
fiion from. this ftate of exiftence to another will be attended 


‘with more fenfible convulfions ?—As the human frame finks 


into diffolution, it is natural to fuppofe, that the fenie of pain 
proportionably fubfides.—To die is but to fleep. And we 
know, that ficep fteals foftly and imperceptible on the fenfes, 
and plunges the foul at once into a pleafing infenfibility — 
There are many other confiderations of this nature, which 
might be alledged, were not this a digreflion from the point in 
hand. 

Sermon XITf. On the Power of Confcience.—In this dif 
courfe the author illuftrates the following obfervations: that a 
fenfe of right and wrong in conduét, or of moral good and 
evil, belongs to human nature; that it produces an appre- 
henfion of merited punifhment, when we have committed 
evil; that though this inward fentiment be ftifled during the 
{eafon of profperity, yet in adverfity it will revive; and that 
whefi it revives, it determines us to confider every diftrefs, 
which we fuffer, as an actual inflition of punifhment by 
heaven. 

Sermon X1V. On the Mixture of Joy and Fear in Re- 
higion. 

Ser- 
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Sermon XV. On the Motives to Conftancy in Virtue, 
Though thefe fubje&s are common and familiar, and the 

author’s arguments, in general, fuch as have been frequently 

“ufed by others ; yet, by a beautiful ftyle, he has given them a 

peculiar luftre, like that inimitable funthine which Titian is 

faid to’ have diffufed over his landfcapes, 

Asa fimplicity is one of the greateft beauties in language, 
we are inclined to think, that the common grammatical ar- 
rangement of the words in the following fentences would have 
Been more agreezble. | 


¢ How comfortable the refle&tion that siz. no poor man can 
upbraid for having with-held his due; 4m no unfortunate man 
can reproach for port. eas and defpifed his forrows.’—-* No 
fooner are they overtaken by diftrefs, than to religion they 

all fy.’— . 

There is an incongruity in the following metaphors : 

_ © Who but muft drop a tear over the ruéxzs of human nature, 
when he beholds that marning, which arofe {o bright, Jetting in 
fuch antimely darknefs ; and thole abilities, which were fitted 
for fining in the higheft ftation, /acrificed at the fhrine of low 
fenfuality.’—‘ Such pro/pe&s foed a pleafing tranquility over the 
old age of the righteous man. They mate the evening of his 
days go down unclouded ; and aliow the ream of life, though 

- ‘waxing low, to run clear to the laft drop.’ 


There is fome little impropriety in the following phrafes. 
* The world may cal! them men of pleafure; but of all ctlers 
they are the greateit foes to pleafure”—— 
The words, of all others, are not only redundant, but imply 
‘an abfurdity, For, to fay, that men of pleafure are oF others, 
is to fuppofe, that they are not themfelves. 


—‘ The neglect or {corn of the world e#po/e [expofes] them 
not to any contempt in his fight.’—‘ To weary [to be weary] 
in well-doing.—‘ No where fall [will] you find them without 
fome form of religion.’—* How fair foever it may focw [appear] 
to the world.’—* When he looks up to that izvifd/e hand, 
which operates throughout the univerfe,’— 

He fhould rather have faid, * When he fees the operations of 
an invifible hand ; or, ‘ When he looks up to that almighty 
hand, &c. 

There are other fimilar inaccuracies in this volume; but 
they do not affect the merit of thefe admirable difcourlfes, 
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Poems. 4 new ‘Edition, with Additions. By’ Thomas: Warton. 
Seo. 3s. “Becket. 


P[ HOSE flowers of Parnaffus, which ‘have heén “feparately 
“& approved ‘and ‘admired ‘by ‘almoft ‘all taftes, will hardly 
ceafe to be admired and approved when plucked by ‘the ‘hands 
of the Mufes, »arid ‘formed into -a~never-fading» chaplet to 
crown the brows of their-favourite foo—-a *chaplet, © *«adorn- 
ed, .as’ Milton. fays,: with: what. to fight .or -{mell :is fweet-—® 
from the mixed blooms of which, agreeably. to. the .poet’s 
hopes, fome diftinguifhed flowers have caught the.glance.of 
royalty ; 
6 and, rich in-nature’sihue, 
Entwined her diadem:with henour due *.’ 
But, 'to:quit the fragrant fteeps of Parnaffus, for the barren 
wattes of criticifm, this edition of Mr. Warton’s Poems is-en- 
‘yiched with fome>performances which fave’ never. before .been 
printed : two mifcellaneous pieces, nine “odes, ‘and feven:fon- 
‘nets. ‘To thefe we-fhall now proceed toladvert—-and: we fhall 
‘advert ‘to them regularly as theyoccur insthevpablication. 

The “Infeription: inca hermitage at) Anfley Hall) in War- 
“wickfhire,’ is*be2utifully--fimple: and elegant. : Old Orpheus 
34! fabled’to have mti¢ced arankind: from: their) rude trocks::arnd 

caves into civilization and fociety—iti we had:many fuch:poets 
as Mr. Warton, mankind: would returm to \their caves and 
-their rocks ;- and honeft- Orpheus muft do all his: work-over 
again. The enviable inmate of the hermitage is fuppofed to 
fpeak through the whole infcription, : the a ftanza of 
which concludes with this truly poetic image : 
‘ Then, asomy taper waxes dim, 
Chant, ere I fleep, my meafur’d hymn; 
And, at the clefe, the gleams behold 
Of pasting wings bedropt with gold.” 
The ‘ Monody written near Stratford upon Avon,” .does not 
difgrace its author, nor ‘ the bard divine,’ who there 
‘—firft, at Fancy’s fairy-circled fhrine, 
Of daifies pied his infant offering made.’ 


For the ‘ Ode to’Sleep’ it fhould feem that we are indebted 
to fome cruel fair. ‘It is affecting—with regard to itsredders, 
it does ‘not nurfe, it‘marders fleep.’ But'her “crows of pop. 
pies,” we think, fhould not be ‘placed on «the poet’s drea/t» 
The concluding lines contain undoubtedly a very prand idea— 





: * See Mr. Warton’s poem on the king’simarriage,' 1761,) p.) 15 
of this edition. | 
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¢ Nor would the dawning day my forrows charm ¢ 
‘Black midnight, and the radiant‘noon, alike 

To me appear, while with uplifted arm 

Death ftands prepar’d, but fill delays, to ftrike—? 


Yet we think we trace him, as Dryden fays, in the {now 
of Milton; «| . : 


«And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to ftrike : 


where the inimitable paufe upon the firft fyllable ook, gives 
you the giant portrait of Death, hanging over his with-holden 
ftroke, almoft'(we were going to fay quite) as forcibly, as the 
pencil of a Reynolds, or a Mortimer, | 

« The Hamlet,’ an ode deferiptive of ‘the happinefs which 
awaits the inhabitants of hamlets, is piturefque and pleafing. 
Afithe images be not altogether new, the fubje&, and not the 

et, is in fault. 3 

We fhould not wonder to hear the reader of this ode, like the 
hero of antiquity, choofe rather to be the firft man in Mr. War- 
‘ton’s village, than the fecond at Rome.—lIf the rhyme would 
fuffer us, we could wifh, in the laft line but three, to change 
avore into worn; for the fake.of: our old friend, Grammar, 

¢ Ode the third, written at Vale-royal abbey. in Chefhire,’ 
breathes'the genuine {pirit of Gray ; whofe Elegy, we do not 
doubt, accompanied our poet, while he ftray’d 

« Oer the forgotten graves and fcatter’d tombs.’ 


The abbey, where the fcene of this contemplative poem is 
Jaid, was 
eee rear’d by charity’s mifguided zeal,’ 
in confequence of a yow made by Edward I, on his return 
from the crufade. Some of the poet’s reflexions are general ; 
niuny of them arife naturally from the time in which, and the 
occafion on which, the abbey was founded: all are equally and 
elegantly moral. Of Ambition he has given us a moft fuperb 
- and mafterly fketch— : 
« Sore deat by ftorms in glory’s arduous way, 
Here might Ambition mufe, a pilgrim {age ; 
Here raptur’d fee, Religion’s evening ray 
Gild the calm walks of his repofing age.’ | 
‘ The Firft of April,’ ode 4, is a delightful landfkip, 
painted from. nature, on that day; where the frenzy rolling 
eye of the poet, or of the painter (which you will); has been 
careful to omit no one firiking, peculiar, charafteriftic objet. 
Like other painters, our artift has introduced himfelf into his 
«piece 3-and, if-our readers will promife not to interrupt his 
meditations, we will give them a hort peep at himn— e 


* Mafing 




















ee Warton’s Poems. 
¢-Mufing through the lawny parky~ >> em osas 
The lonely poet loves to mark, . : 


How various greens in faint degrees 
‘Tinge the tall groupes of various trees,’ 


There is a defcriptive * Ode on the Approach of Summer,’ 
written (we believe) alfo by this gentleman, and publithed in 
The Union *, which has great merit.—In the ode before us, 
ode 4, we find two rhymes rather faulty ; which we’ fhould 
not mark if Mr. Warton were not generally fo careful in that 
refpe& : woos —excufé (the fubdftantive) ; (one — fowzn. 

The ode * fent to Mr. Upton, on his edition of the Faerie 
Queene,’ is well adapted to the fubjet—The‘fixth ftanza of 
this Ode, fhould have rove for roves. 

‘Of this colleGtion perhaps ‘ The Suicide, Ode 6,’ is the beft. 
The affecting plan cf it is defigned by the inftruftive hand of 
Morality, and executed by the magi¢ pencil of Poetry. Firft 
you are caught up by the powerful arm of the inchanter, and 
placed on the folitary, defolated fpot, where the paternal cau- 
tion of the laws ordains the fullen fuicide to be interred. Thén 
are deferibed the lowering morning, and the fhocking manner, 
of*his death. Thefe are followed by a natural: tranfition to 
the behaviour of the miferable wretch for fome fad time before— 

¢ Full oft, unknowing and unknown, 
He wore his endlefs noons alone, 
Amid th’ autumnal wood : 
Oft was he wont, in hafty fis, 
Abrupt the {ocial board to quit, 
And gaze with eager glance upon the tumbling flood,’ 


Next is introduced miftaken Scorn, who enquires why Edu- 
cation, why Tafte, did not teach him better. Tothis Hu- 
manity anfwers, with too much probability of truth, that they 
did but fill 

‘— his foft ingenuous mind 
With many a feeling too refin’d; 
And rous’d to livelier pangs his wakeful fenfe of woe.’ 





‘But Humanity, while dropping the poetic tear upon his 
grave, while ‘ for guilt, in fpecious lays, fhe twines the wreath 
of glory ;’ is, in her-turn interrupted by a cherub-voice, which 





* This elegant ‘collection of Scots and Englifh poetry contains 
fome other valuable pieces by Mr. Warton ; moft, if not all, of 
which ought furely to have found their places in this volume. Wh 
One in particular, which is fo juitly-and univerfally admired, thould 
not be inferted, we are at a lofs to guefs: efpecially as ‘ The Com. 
plaint of Cherwell,’ ode 8, is, without it, not intelligible.—Had 
this edition of Mr, Warton’s poems been printed at Oxford, Alma 
mater would have been more grateful, as well as more wife, than to 
have omitted—what however will not from its omiflion be forgot. 
¢en—< The Triumph of Ifis.’ 


throws 
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throws all that reproach and ,odium upon the fuicide fo juftly 
due to him, whatever were-his motives ; and tells the poet and 
his readers how {urely religion’s aid divine 


¢ —————had lull’d to reft 
Yon foul felf-murtherer’s throbbing breaft, 
And flay’d the nfing form : 
‘Had bade rs fun_of hope ar 
“To gild the darken’d peat phere, 
4And oan the wonted Wieaak it nature’s, blafted forme 
« Vain man ! ’tis heayen’s, prerogative 
‘To take,,.what:firft. it.dei ad, .t0 give, 
Ty tributary breat 
In aweful expectation plac’d, 
Await thy,doom, nor impious hafte 
“To pluck rin God’s right hand his inftruments of death.” 


‘The. moft unhappy wretch, refolved on fuicide, would forego 


his purpofe for one half bour to read a poem, on this, fubject by 
Mr. Warton ;, and, having read this ode, would perhaps forego 


his, purpofe for ever. 


Of fuicide we, by no means,.accufe our author; but we 


_accufe him, if we may have leave .to.coin a ,word, of fui- 


-plagiarifm. In the Ode, to.Sleep, , fhe is. intreated. by. the 
poet to 


‘ Steep his fenfes in. ablivion’” s balm—’? 


and here the fuicide is defcribed befeeching the fame friendly 
power 
¢ ——— in the balm 

Of bland oblivion’s dews his burning eyes to fteep.? 

--Mr. Warton muft be.lefs happy at new thoughts, before his 

‘yeaders will eafily pardon a repetition. 

The rankeft puritan could furely never find the malleft fault 
with clergymen, for pafling fometimes from the Chriftian pul- 
pit to the Heathen Parnatflus, if they always returned with 
an herb fo truly medicinal to the world as this, we do not 
doubt, will prove. 

Next in. order comes ace 7, ‘fent to afriend, on ‘ (his, it 
fhonld. be 5 the friend’s)’. leaving a favourite village in Hamp- 
-fhire ;’?. which feems defignedly to have pufhed itfelf next to 
‘the one-already pronounced to, be the beft. . But there are dif- 

ferent kinds of beauty, .and. there. are nine Mufes. Difficult 
indeed is it for the diftra&ed critic to determine with any de- 
gree of certainty ; fince, no fooner has he given the golden 
prize to one fair claimant,. than. his admiration, is caught. by 
another, to whofe chasms, he would perhaps have decided it, 
shad, fhe firft. appeared. The prize’ however is gone—all we 

have 
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have now in our power is to let this beautiful candidate fpeak 
for herfelf ina larger extract ‘than any which this article will 
contain. 


¢ Ah mourn, thou lov’d retreat! No-more 
Shall claflic fteps thy fcenes explore ! 


Unnotic’d now, at twilight’s dawn 
Returning reapers crofs the lawn < 
Nor fond attention loves to note 
a ‘The weather’s bell from folds remote : 
\ While, own’d by no poetic eye, 
Thy penfive evenings fhade the fky ! 
For lo! the bard who rapture found 
From every rural fight or found ; 
Whofe genius warm, and judgment chaf, 
No charm of genuine nature paf ; 
Who felt the mufe’s pureft fires, 7 
Far from thy favour’d haunt retires ; 
Who peopled all thy vocal bowers 
With fhadowy fhapes, and airy powers, 
And fee, thy fad fequefter’d glooms 
Their antient, dread repofe refumes ! © 
(} From the deep dell, where fhaggy roots 
) Fringe the rough brink with wreathed fhoots, 
Th’ unwilling Genius flies forlorn, d 
His primrofe-chaplet rudely torn. i 
With hollow thriek the nymphs forfake \ 
The pathlefs copfe, and hedge-row brake. i 
Where the delv’d mountain’s headlong fide 
Its chalky entrails opens wide, 
On the green fummit, ambufh’d high, 
No longer Echo loves to lie. 
No pearl-crown’d maids, with wily look, 
Rife beckoning from the reedy brook. 
(} Around the glow-worm’s glimmering bank, 
No fairies run in fiery rank ; 
Nor brafh, half-feen, in airy tread, 
The violet’s unprinted head. 
But Fancy, from the thickets brown, 
The glades that wear a confcious frown, 
The foreft-oaks, that pale and lone, 
Nod to the blaft with hoarfer tone, 
Rough glens, and fullen waterfalls, 
Her bright ideal offspring calls.’ 


As to * The Crufade’>— we do not know whether our poet 
have not fhown more genius in the choice, than in the exe- 
cution of his fubjeét. Gray is a fingular inftance~It is not 
every bard who can ‘ wake to ecftacy the living lyre’ of Pin- 
dar ; nor, poffibly, would even Pindar have fucceeded on a more 
trifling inftrument. Mr. Warton’s penfive genius appears to 
Vou, XLIV. Auguft, 1777+ I : us 
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us to refemble Thomf6n’ s; and Gray’s, in his elegy and lighter 
odes—of a turn to accompany either, in the evening medi- ° 
tation, or ‘ to meet the fun upon the upland lawn ;’ but too 
weak, too timid to afcend the prefumptuous car of the latter, 
and whirl it through the pathlefs fields of infpiration. Yet 
is there one idea in this ode conceived in the true fpirit Of © 


real poetry—where the warrior-minftrels, in their folemn fong, 
break out thus to the proud Saracen ; 


«< When eve has hufh’d the buzzing camp, 
Amid the moonlight vapours damp, 
Thy necromantic forms, in vain, 
Haunt us on the tented plain: 

We bid thofe fpeétre-fhapes avaunt, 
Afhtaroth, and Termagaunt ! 

With many a demon, pale of hue, 
Doom’d to drink.the bitter dew 
That drops from Macon’s footy tree, 
Mid the dread grove of ebony, 

Nor magic charms, nor fiends of hell, 
The chriftian’s holy courage quell.’ 


One line we cannot but mark as unworthy the fubjeé& and 
the author — 


* England fhall end thy glory /o:x.’ 


There is another which we do not much admire— 

¢ We tread the Tyrian vallies now.’ 

Nor fhould our poet’s drums, we are of opinion, boarfe 
difeord bray; nor his giant wheels barfh thundsr grate: Mr. 
Warton’s mufe has fo many ftrong,. nervous expreffions of 
her own, that fhe is moft unjuftifiable in borrowing any. 

‘ The Grave of King Arthur,’ ode 10, does not’ make us 
alter our opinion of the true flight of our author’s genius— 
defigned by nature rather to warble his wood-notes wild amidft 
the ftill groves of retirement; than, on eagle wing, to dare 
the noontide blaze. Do not underneath—dadeath, thyme better to 
the eye than to the ear? 

Of the odes, fome, we fhould think, were better called 
elegies :—and perhaps all by other naines, except thefe two lJaft. 

Mr. Warton, with a view (or rather with an ear) to harmony . 
more than once ules cogenial for congenial. Bentley, in his 
learned differtation, lays it down for a “rule that co fhould only 
_ be ufed for con before a vowel; as, co-equal, co-eternal—but, be- 
fore a confonant, that the » fhould be retained; as comtemporary, 
conftitution: or fhould be melted into fome other letter; as 
collection, comprebenfion. If n and g, like modern man and wife, 
muft never be feen together, the tremendous American 
congrefs is annihilated by one patriot motion of the poet’s 
pen, and we may certainly. cogratulate the literary world 
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_ @h this defirable acquifition of Mr. Warton’s Poems.— 


Lord Lyttelton had originally written cotemporary in his hiftory, 
imagining the ufe of it to be univerfal; but, finding his mif- 
take, the noble author cancelled every leaf in which it oc- 
curred. Johnfon’s valuable DiGtionary has cotemporary, but 
not cogenial, 

Rhyme too Mr. Warton foftens into rime, That the latter is 
the prettier word we cannot deny ; but Mr. Warton fhould re- 
member that we have two fubftantives, and one,verb, of very 
different meanings, in the language already, fpelt rime, Much 
care muft be taken left orthography breed confufion. - Though 
we difcover many beauties in Mr. Warton’s poetry, we do not 
find a great deal of reafon in his rime. 

The other- new publications are feven fonnets.—With a 
beautiful one addrefi:d to the River Lodon, we fhall clofe this 
criticif{m,— 

* Ah! what a weary race my feet have run,’ 

Since firit 1 trod thy banks with alders crown’d, 
And thought my way was all through fairy ground, 
Beneath thy azure fky, and golden fun: 
Where firft my mufe to lifp her notes begun! 
While penfive memory traces back the round, 
Which fills the varied interval between ; 4 
Much pleafure, more of forrow, marks the fcene. 
Sweet native ftream! thofe fkies and funs fo pure 
No more return, to chear my evening road! 
Yet full one joy remains, that not obicure, 
Nor ufelefs, all my-vaeant days have flow’d, 
From youth’s gay dawn to manhood’s prime mature : 
Nor with the mufe’s laurel unbeftow’d.’ 





The Hiftory of America. By William Robertfon, D. D. 2 welts 
4to. 11. 165. in boards, Cadell. [Concluded from p. 61.) 


WE have already followed the author in his delineation of 
the caufes which prompted the difcovery of the new 
world, and farveyed the account which he exhibits of the 
conqueft ghd fituation of that country at this memorable'zra ; 
it cnly remains to complete the pifture, and to afford entire 
fatisfa€tion to the mind of the reader, that we contemplate 
the confequences of thefe important events both with~ regard 
to America and Europe, This is the topic the author treats in 
his laft book, to the examination of which we now proceed. 

« After tracing (he obferves) the progrefs of the Spaniards in their 
difcoveries and conquefts during more than half a century, I have 
conduéted them to that period when their authority was eftablithed 
over almoft all the vaft regions in the new world ftill fubje& to their. 
dominion. The effect of their fettlements upon the countries of 


which they took poffeffion, the oer bay which they adopted in form- 
2 ing 
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ing their new colonies, the interior firvéture and policy of thefe. 
together with the intluence of their progrefive improvement upon’ 
the parent ftate, and the commercial intercourfe of nations, are the 


objects to which we now turn our attention, and they are no lefs 
interefting than impertant,” 


The firft great objeé&t that attra&s the attention of an ob- 

ferver in furveying the ftate of America after it was conquered 
by the Spaniards, is ‘ the diminution of the ancient inhabit- 
ants to a degree equally aftonifhing and deplorable.” The au- 
thor has taken much pains to explain the caufes of this dif- 
after, and to vindicate the court of Spain from the imputation 
of having adopted a moft inhuman and barbarous fyftem of 
policy to maffacre and extirpate its new fubje@s, Many of the 
Americans fefl in the field of battle in defence of their country 
againit their conquerors, but the chief caufes of depopulation 
originated from the regulations introduced by the Spaniards 
with regard to the manner of life of the Indians. The iflands, ' 
and the provinces which ftretch from the gulf of ‘Trinidad to 
the confines of Mexico, were occupied either by wandering 
tribes of hunters, or by fuch as had made fmall progrefs in 
cultivation and induftry ; when therefore they were’ compelled 
by their new mafters to affume a fixed refidence, and. to apply 
to regular labour, ‘ when tafks were impofed on them dif- 
proportioned te their ftrength, and. were exaGed with vnie- 
lenting feverity, they pofletled not vigour either of miad or 
body to fuftain this unufual load ot oppreffion. Deje@ion 
and defpair drove many to end their lives by violence. Fatigue 
and famine deftroyed many more. And in all thefe extenfive 
regions. the original race of inhabitants wafted away, in fome 
of them it was totally extinguithed.’ 

When again the provinces of Mexico and Peru were divided 
among their conquerors, each was eager to obtain a difiri& 
from which he might .expect an imftantaneous recompence tor 
all his fervices. * To fearch for mines of gold and filver in 
the mountains, was the chief obje& of their adivity. But: in 
order to pufs forward thefe favourite projets, fo many hands 
were wanted, that the fervice gf the natives became abfolutely 
requifite. ‘They were accordingly compelled to aband@h their 
ancient habitations in the plains, and d:iven in crowds to the 
mountains. The fudden tranfition from the fultry climate of 
the vallies to the chill penetrating air peculiar to high lands 
in the torrid zone; the fatigue of exorbitant labour, of which 
they faw no end, affected them nearly as much as their lefs 
induitrious countrymen of the iflands) They funk under the 

‘ waited preffure of thefe calamities, and welted away with al. 
molt equal rapidity.’ Ja confequence of thele regulations, 
: together, 
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together with the introdufion of the fmall-pox, a malady 
formerly unknown in America, and extremely fatal.to the na- 
tives, the number of people, both in New Spain and Peru was 
fo much diminifhed, in a few years, that the accounts of their 
ancient population appeared almoit incredible. 

But notwithflandiag this rapid depopulation, a very cone 
fiderable number of the native race remains both in Mexico 
and Pera. In the three audiences, into which New Spain is 
divided, there are at leaft 2,000,009 of Indians, ‘ a pitiful 
remnant indeed of its ancient population, but fuch as fill 
forms a body of people fuperior in number to that of all the 
other inhabitants of this vaft country.” In Peru feveral dif- 
tri&s are occupied almoft entirely by Indians. In other pro- 
vinces they are mingled with Spaniards, and in many fettle- 
ments praclife the mechanic arts, and fill moft of the inferior 
flations of fociety. 

The Spanifh policy refpefiing colonization, next engages the 
attention of the author. This is a fubject at all times im- 
portant and curious, but particularly interefting at the pre- 
fent junéture, when the management of her American colo- 
nies occupies fo deeply the confideration of Great Britain. 
The inhabitants indeed of this happy land of liberty may 
perhaps contemn the political maxims of the court of Spain, 
and fpurn precedents derived from the practice of an ar- 
bitrary government which prefides over an empire in America 
more extenfive than all Europe. ‘We mean not to defend,thefe 
maxims, or to hold them forth as patterns for the imitation 
of our countrymen. At the fame time, we are mpt a little 
furprifed that any of the readers of the Hiftory of America 
fhould appear fo void of candour or difcernment as to conftrue 
the author’s repetition of a general principle in polities, 
namely ‘ that in widely extended empires, fuck as that of 
Spain, abfolute menarchy feems neceffary to give vigour and 
motion to the f{prings of government,’ into an attack upon 
liberty, and a defence of arbitrary power in a country like our 
own, whofe territories are much more circumfcribed. Dr, 
Robertfon, on this occafion, has only retailed the opinion of 
almoft all the political writers of eminence; and even. though 
this had not been the cafe, it might have been expected that 
the high fpirit of liberty, which fhines fo confpicuoufly in all 
his writings, would have fecured him againft fuch a mifcon- 
firuiion. But though the Spaniffy policy cannot claun the au- 
thority of a precedent, yet the account of it isnot deftitute 
of an important ule; as Britons may at leaft learn from it a 
Jeffon, in which perhaps they need to be imitradted, to fet a 
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proper eftimation on the fingular and moft valuable confti- 
tution they poffefs. 


All the European nations paid attention to their American 
fettlements nearly in proportion to the advantages they ex- 
pefted to derive from them. When accordingly the Portu- 
guefe, the Englifh, and the French, took poffcffion of thofe 
regions of the new world which they {till occupy; the profits 
which thefe promifed to yield were fo remote and uncertzin, 
that the colonifts were left to ftruggle through a hard infancy, 
almoft without affiftance or proteciion from the parent ftate. 


‘ But gold and filver, the firft productions of the Spanith fettle- 
ments, were more alluring, and immediately attraéted the attention 
of their monarchs, Though they had contributed little to the dif- 
covery, and almoft nothing to the conqueft of the new world, they 
inftantly aflumed the function of its legiflators; and having ace 
quired a fpecies of dominion formerly unknown, they formed a 
plan for exercifing it, to which nothing fimilar occurs in the hiltery 
of human affairs. ne. eae | 

‘The fundamental maxim of Spanith jurifprudence with refpect 
to America, is toconfider what has been acquired there as vefted in 
the crown, rather than inthe ftate. By the Bull of Alexander VI. 
on which, as its great charter, Spain founded its right, all the re- 

ions that had been, or fhould be difcovered, were beftowed asa 
fee gift upon Ferdinand and HfabeJla. They and their fucceffors 
were uniformly held to be the univerfal proprietors of the vaft ter- 
ritories, which the arms of their fubjects conquered in the New 
World. From them, all grants of land there flowed, and to them 
they finally returned. The leaders who conducted the various ex- 
peditions, the governors who prefided over the different colonies, 
the officers of juftice, and the minifters of religion, were all ap- 
pointed by their authority, and removable at their pleafure. The 
people who, compofed infant fettlements were intitled to no privi- 
leges independent of the fovereign, or that ferved as a barrier 
againft the power of the crown. It is true, that when towns were 
built, and formed into bodies corporate, the citizens were per- 
mitted to elect their own magiltrates, who governed by laws which 
the community enacted. Even in the moft defpotic ftates, this 
feeble fpark of liberty is not extinguifhed. But in the cities of Span- 
ith America, this jurifdiétion is merely municipal, and ‘is confined 
to the regulation of their own interior commerce and police. In 
whatever relates to public government, and the general intereft, 
the will of the fovereign is law. No political power originates from 
the people. Ali centres in the crown, and in the officers of its no- 
mination.” 


The Spanish monarchs divided their conquefts into two im- 
menfe governments ; one fubje& to the viceroy of New Spain, 
the other to the viceroy of Peru. The jurifdi@ion of the for- 
mer extended over all the provinces in the northern divifion of 
the American continent. Under that of the latter was com- 
prehended whatever Spain poflefied in South America. * Thefe 
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viceroys not only reprefent the perfon of their fovereign, but 
exercife his regal prerogatives in their utmoft extent. They 
may prefide in every tribunal, They have the fole right of no- 
minating the perfons who hold many offices of the higheft im- 
portance, and the occafional privilege of fupplying fuch as are 
in the royal gift until the fucceflor appointed by the king 
thall arrive. The external pomp of their government is fuited 
to its real dignity and power. Their courts are formed:on the 
model of that at Madrid, with horfe and foot guards, a houfe- 
hold regularly eftablithed, numerous attendants, and enfigns 
of command, difplaying fuch magnificence as hardly retains the 
appearance of delegated authority,’ 

The adminiftration of juftice is vefted in tribunals known 
by the name of audiences, and formed on the model of the 
court of chancery in Spain. Thefe are eleven in number, 
and decide law fuits to as many diftricts into which the Spanifh 
dominions in America are divided. The number of judges in 
each of them is various according to the extent and import- 
ance of its jurifdiction. Both civil and criminal caufes come 
under their cognizance, for which peculiar judges are. refpec- 
tively appointed, and the viceroys are prohibited in the moft 
explicit terms from interfering with their proceedings. Thefe 
courts may even advife and remonftrate concerning the con- 
duct of a viceroy; but in the cafe of direct collifion of opi- 
nion between them, what he determines muft be executed, 
and nothing remains for the former but to complain to the 
council of the Indies. 

This council has the fupreme government of all the Spanifh 
dominions in America. All laws and ordinances relative to 
the ‘colomies originate there, and muft obtain the approbation 
of two thirds of the members before they are authenticated by 
the fanCion of the king. It difpofes of all offices to which the 
nomination is referved for the crown. To it every civil of- 
ficer in America is accountable; before it all intelligence re- 
ceived from that country is laid, and as the king is always fup- 
pofed to prefide in it, its meetings are held in the palace where 
he refides. 

To relieve the council from a part of the bufinefs. with 
which it was oppreffed, a board of trade was e(tablifhed at Se- 
ville, the port to which was confined the commerce of Ame- 
rica, The board takes cognizance of whatever relates to the 
fntercourfe of Spain with its colonies, and judges of every 
queftion civil, criminal, or commercial arifing from that in- 
itercourfe. It decides concerning the departure, freight, bur- 
gen, equipment, and deftination of all commercial thips, and 
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its decifions are exempted from review, except by the council 
of the Indies. 

The Spaniards very early fubjeéted their colonies to the moft 
rigid reftriiions, which retarded the improvements of the lat- 
ter, and rendered them lefs beneficial to the parent ftate. 
‘From Spain was imported their cloths, furniture, inftruments 
of labour, and even a great part of their provifions, for which 
the produce of their mines was delivered in exchange. The - 
mother country was not even fatisfied with thefe advantages ; 
fhe monopolized the profits arifing from the navigation which 
this trade required, and all the colonies received, as well as 
what they gave, was conveyed in Spanifh bottoms. She cither 
abfolutely prohibited the commercial intetcourfe of one colony 
with another, or limited it by many jealous reftri€ions when 
it was fuppofed to interfere with her intereft. No foreigner 
could enter any Spanifh colony without -exprefs permiffion ; 
no foreign veffel was received into its ports, and the pains of 
death, with confifcation of moveables, were deiounced againft 
every ‘colonift who prefumed to trade with any nation except 
Spain. Difcouraged by thefe regulations, added to the difeafes 
of the climate, and the difficulties attending the cultivation of 
a country overgrown with forefts, or covered with marhhes, the 
fpirit of emigration languifhed fo much, that 60 years after, 
the difcovery of America, the number of Spaniards in all its’ 
provinces is ‘computed not to have exceeded 15,000. ‘The po- 
pulation, however, of the colonies was only retarded, it after- 
wards furmounted the impediments which oppofed its pro- 
grels, and replenifhed them with citizens of various orders. 

The author here introduces an account of the.different ranks 
of inhabitants among the colonifts, to which’he adds a view 
of their ecclefiaftical conftitution ; he then proceeds to delineate 
their produCions, whether of nature or art, and to explain 
the fyftem of commercial intercourfe which takes place be- 
tween them and the parent ftate. 

The primary object of the Spanifh planters was to difcover 
mines of the precious metals, not to enrich themfelves or the 
Mother country bythe flow operations of induitry and art, 
They deferted, therefore, or defpifed the fertile plains formerly 
occupied by the Indians, and turned their chief attention to the 
mountainous and inhofpitable parts of the country, where 
they were flattered with the hopes of finding filver and gold. 


‘During feveral years, the ardour of their refearches was kept 
Bp by hope, rather than fuccefs, At length, the rich filver mines 
Potoli, in Peru, were accidently difcovered in the year 1545, 
by an Indian, as he was clambering up the mountain, in a of 
a llama 
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a Yama-which had ftrayed from his flock. Soon after the mines. of 
Sacotecas, in New Spain, little inferior to the other in value, were 
opened. From that time, fucceffive difcoverjes have been made ia 
both colonies, and filver mines are now fo numerous, that the work- 
ing of them, and of fome few mines of gold in the provinces of 
‘Tierra Firma, and the new kingdom of Granada, has become the 
capital occupation of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a fyftem 
no-lefs complicated than interefting. To defcribe the nature of the 
various ores, the mode of extra¢ting them from the bowels of the 
earth, and to explain the feveral proceffes by which the metals are 
feparated from the fubftances with which they are mingled, either 
by the action of fire, or the attractive powers of mercury, is the pro~- 
vince of the natura! philofopher or chymift, rather than of the hil- 
torian. 

‘ The exuberant profufion with which the mountains of the New 
World poured forth their treafures, aftonifhed mankind, accuftom- 
ed hitherto to receive a penurious fupply of the precious metals, 
from the more fcanty ftores contained in the mines of the ancient 
hemifphere. According to principles of computation, which a 
pear to be extremely moderate, the quantity of gold and filver that 
has been regularly entered in the ports of Spain, is equal in value 
to four millions fterling annually, reckoning from the year 1492, 
in which America was difcovered, to the prefent time. This in two 
hundred and eighty-three years, amounts to eleven hundred and 
thirty-two millions. Immenfe as this fum is, the Spanifh writers 
contend, that as much more ought to be added to it, in confidera- 
tion of the treafure which has been extracted from the mines, with- 
out paying duty to the king. By this account, Spain has drawn 
from the New World a fupply of wealth, amounting at leaft to two 
thoufand millions of pounds fterling. 

_ © The mines, which have yielded this amazing quantity of treafure, 
are not worked at the expence of the crown, or of the public. ‘In 
order to encourage private adventurers, the perfon who difcovers a 
new vein, is intitled to the property of it. Upon laying his claim 
_ before the governor of the province, a certain extent of laad is mea- 
fured off, and a certain number of Indians allotted him, under the 
obligation of his opening the mine withia a limited time, and of 
his paying the cuftomary duty to the king, for what it fhall produce. 
Invited by the facility with which fuch grants are obtained, and 
encouraged by fome ftriking examples of fuccefs in this line of ad- 
venture ; not only the fanguine and the bold, but the timid and 
diffident enter upon it with aftonifhing ardour. With vaft objects 
always in vi-w, fed continually with hope, and expecting, every 
moment that fortune will unveil her fecret ftores, and give them up 
to their wifhes, they deem every other occupation infipid and unin- 
terefting. The charms of this purfait, like the rage for deep play, 
is fo bewitching, and take fuch full poffeffion of the mind, as even 
to give a new bent to the natural temper. Under its influence, the 
cautious become become enterprizing, and the covetous profule.—. 


¢ But though mines are the chief object of attention to the Spa- 
niards, and the precious metals which they yield, form the princi- 
pal article in their commerce ; the fertile countries which they pof- 
fefs, fupply them with other commodities of fuch value or fcarcity, 
as to attract a confiderable degree of attention. Cochineal is a pro- 
duction almoft peculiar to New Spain, of fuch demand in commerce, 
that the fale ig aiways certain, and it yields fuch profit, as ampl 
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rewards the pains,and attention employed in rearing the curious in+ 
feéts of which this valuable drug is compofed, and preparing it for 
the market. Quinguina, or Jefuits bark, the moft falutary fimple, 
perhaps, and moft reftorative virtue, that Providence, in compaffion 
for human infirmity, has made known unto man, is found only in 
Peru, to which it affords a lucrative branch of commerce. The in- 
digo of Guatimala is fuperior in quality to that of any province in 
America, and cultivated to a confiderable extent. Cacoa, though 
not peculiar to the Spanith colonies, attains to its higheft ftate of 
perfeétion there, and from the great confumption of chocolate in 
Europe, as well as in America, is a valuable commodity. The to- 
bacco of Cuba, of more exquifite favour than any brought from the 
New World; the fugar raifed in that ifland, in Hifpaniola, and in 
New Spain ; together with drugs of various kinds, may be men- 
tioned among the natural productions of America, which enrich the 
Spanifh commerce. To thefe muft be added an article of no incon- 
fiderable account, the exportation of hides; for. which, as well as 
for many of thofe which I have enumerated, the Spaniards are more 
indebted to the wonderful fertility of the country than totheir own 
forefight and iuduftry.. The domettic animals of Europe, particu- 
Jarly horned cati!*, have multiplied in the New World with a rapi- 
dity which almoft exceeds belief. A few years after the Spaniards 
fettied there, the herds of tame cattle became fo numerous, that 
their proprietors reckoned them by thoufands. Lefs attention be- 
ing paid to them, as they continued to increafe, they were fuffered 
to run wild, and fpreading over a country of boundlefs extent, un- 
der a mild climate, and covered with rich pafture, theic number be- 
‘came immenfe. They range over the vaft plains which extend from 
Buenos Ayres, towards the Andes, in herds of thirty or forty thou- 
fand; and the unlucky travelier who once falls in among them, 
may proceed feveral days before he can difentangle himfelf from 
‘among the crowd that covers the face of the earth, and feems to 
have noend, They are a lefs numerous in New Spain, and 
in feveral other provinces: thefe are killed merely forthe fake of 
‘their hides; and the flaugliter at certain feafons is fo great, that the 
ftench of the carcafes, which are left in the field, would affeét the 
air, if large packs of wild dogs, and vaft flocks of gallinazos, or 
American vultures, the moft voracious of all the feathered kind, 
‘did not inftantly devour them. The number of thofe hides export- 


‘ed in every fleet to Europe is prodigious, and is a lucrative branch 
of commerce.’ 


But notwithftanding thefe flattering appearances which 
feemed to promife to Spain a degree of opulence and power 
formerly unknown to any nation, the effe&ts proved the re- 
verfe of what might have been expected. The Spaniards, in- 
_toxicated with the view of acquiring wealth without labour, 
degan to troft to their American ftores, and refigned their 
former attention to the arts by which they flourifhed. Their 
‘“qmanufa&tures of wool, flax, and filk quickly declined, and 
their marine, ¢confifting of toeo merchant fhips was fuddenly 
diminithed. Thinned of people, and void of induftry, unable 


to fupply the demands of their colonies, they had recourfe to 
their neighbours. : 
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§ Tn vain did the fundamental law concerning the exclufion of fo- 
reigners from trade with America oppofe this innovation, .Necef- 
fity more powerful than any ftatute defeated its operations, and 
conftrained the Spaniards themfelves to concur in eludingit. The 
Englith, the French, and Dutch, relying on the fidelity and honour 
of Spanifh merchants, who lend their names to cover the deceit, fend 
cut manufaétures to America and receive the exorbitant price for 
which they are fold there, eitherin fpecie or in the rich commodi- 
ties of the New World. Neither the dread of danger nor the allure- 
ment of profit ever induced a Spanifh factor to betray or defraud 
the perfon who confided in bim, and that probity, which is the pride 
and diflin&tion of the nation, contributes to its ruin. In a thort 
time not above atwentieth part of the commodities exported to 
America was of Spanifh growth.—— ; 

‘The fatal effects of this difproportion between their demands, 
and her capacity of anfwering them, have been much encreafed by 
the mode in which Spain has endeavoured to regulate the intercourie 
between the mother-country and the colonies. It is from her idea 
of monopolizing the trade with America, and debarring her fub- 
jects there from any communication with foreigners, that all her 
jealous and fyftematic arrangements havearifen. Thefe are fo fin- 
gular in their nature and confequences, as to merit a particular ex- 
planation. In order to {ecure the monopoly at which the aimed, 
Spain did not veft the trade with her colomies in an exclufive com- 
pany, a plan which has been adopted by nations more commercial, 
and at a period when mercantile policy was an objcét of greater at- 
tention, and ought to have been better underitood. The Dutch 
gave up the wholetrade with their colonies, both in the Eatt and 
Weft Indies, to exclufive companies. The Englith, the French, the 
Danes, have imitated their example with refpect to the Eaft Indian 
commerce; and the two former have laid a fimilar reftraint upon 
fome branches of their trade with the New World. The witof man 
cannot, perhaps, devife a method for cheeking the progrefs of in- 
duftry and population in a new colony more effectual than this, 
The intereft of the colony, and the exclufive company, muft in eve- 
ry point be diametrically oppofite; and as the latter poffeffes fuch 
advantages in thts unequal conteft, that it can pre{cribe at pleafure 
the terms of intercourfe, the former muft not only buy dear and fell 
cheap, but fuffer the mortification of having the increafe of thei 
furplus ftock difcouraged by thofe very perfons to whom alone they 
are permitted to difpofe of it. ae 

‘Spain, it is probable, was preferved from failing into this error 
in policy, by the high ideas which the early formed concerning the 
riches of the New Wor!d. Goldand filver were commodities of too 
high value to veft a monopoly of them in private hands. Thecrown 
withed to retain the direétion of a cominerce fo inviting ; and inor- 
der to fecure that, ordained that the cargo of every thip fitted out 
for America, fhould be infpected by the officers of the Ca/a de Con- 
tratacion in Seville, before it could receive a licence to make the 
voyage; and that on its return, a report of the commodities which 
it brought fhould be made to the fame board, before it could be per- 
mitted to land them., In confequence of this regulation, all the 
trade of Spain with the New World centred in the port of Seville, 
and was gradually brought into a form, in which it has been con- 
duéted, with little variation, from the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury almoft to our own times. For the greater fecurity of the va- 
luable cargoes fentto America, as wellas for the more eafy prevention 
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of fraud, the commerce of Spain with its colonies is carried on by 
fleets, which fail under ftrong convoys. Thefe fleets confiiting of 
two fquadrons, one diftinguifhed by the name of galeons, the other 
by that of the flota, are equipped annually. Formerly they took 
their departure from Seville; but as the port of Cadiz has been 
found more commodious, they have failed from it fince the year 
1720. 

i. The galeons deftined to fupply Tierra Firma, and the kingdoms 
of Peru and Chili, with almoft every article of luxury, or neceffary 
eonfumption, that an opulent people can demand, touch firft at Car- 
thagena, and then at Porto-bello. Tothe former, the merchants 
of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the New Kingdom of Granada, and fe- 
veral other provinces ‘refort. The latter is the preat mart for the 
rich commerce of Peru and Chili. “At the feafon when the galeons 
areexpected, the produét of all the mines in thefe two kingdoms, 
together with their other valuable commodities, is tranfported by - 
feato Panama. From thenee, as foon as the appearance ofthe fleet 
from Europe is announced, they are conveyed acrofs the ifthmus, 
partly on mules, and partly down the river Chagre to Porto-bello, 
This paltry village, whofe climate, from the pernicious union of 
exceflive heat, continual maitfture, and the putrid exhalations arif- 
ing froma rank foil, is more fatal to lifethan any perhaps in the 
known world, is immediately filled with people. From being the 
refidence of a few negroes and mulattoes, and of a miferable garri- 
fon retieved every three months, its ftreets are crowded with opulent 
merchants from every corner of Peru, and the adjacent provinces. 


_ A fair is opened, the wealth of America is exchanged for the manu. 


faétures of Europe, and during its prefcribed term of forty days, the 
ticheft traffic on the face of the earth-is begun and finifhed, with 
that fimplicity of tranfaétion and unbounded confidence, which ac-, 
company extenfive commerce. The flota holds its courfe to Vera 
Cruz. Thetreafures and commodities of New Spain, and the‘de- 
pending provinces, which were depofited at Los Angeles in expec- 
tation of its arrival, are carried thither, and the commercial opera- 
tions of Vera Cruz, conduéted in the fame manner with thofe of 
Porto-belio, are inferior to them only in infportance and value, 
Both fleets, as foon as they have completed their cargoes from Ame- 
rica, rendezvous at the Havanna, and return in company to Eu- 
rope. 

t The trade of Spain with her colonies, while thus fettered and 
reftriéted, came neceffarily to be conduéted with the fame fpirit, and 
upon the fame principles, as that of an exclufive company. Being 
confined toa fingle port, it was of courfe thrown into a few hands ; 
and almoft the whole of it was gradually engroffed by a fmall num- 
ber of wealthy houfes, formerly in Seville, and now in Cadiz. 
Thefe by combinations, which they can eafily form, may altogether 
prevent that competition which preferves commodities at their natu- 
yal price ; and by aéting in concert, to which they are prompted by 
their mutual intereft, they may raife or lower their value at plea- 
fare. In confequence of this, the price of European goods in Ame- 
rica is always high, and often exorbitant. A hundred, two hund- 
red, and even three hundred per cent. are profits not uncommon in 
the commerce of Spain with her colonies. From the fame engrofl- 
ing Ypirit it frequently happens, that traders of the fecond order, 
whofe warehoufes do not contain a complete affortment of commo- 
aities for the American. market, cannot purchafe from the more 
opulent merchants, fuch goods as they want, at a lower pricé than 
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that for which they are fold in the colonies. With the fame-vigi- 
lant jealoufy that an exclufive company guards againit the intrufion 
of the free trader, thofe overgrown monopolifts endeavour to check 
the progrefs of every one whole encroachments they dread. But 
this reftraint of the American commerce to one port, not only af- 
fects its domettic ftate, but, limits its foreign operations. A monos » 


poliit may acquire more, and certainly will hazard lefs, by a confine «. 


ed trade which yields exorbitant profit, than by, an extenfive com- 
merce in which he receives only a moderate return of gain. It is 
often his intereft not to enlarge, but to circum{cribe the fphere of 
his activity: and inftead of calling forth more vigorous exertions of 


commercial induftry, it may be the objeét of his attention to check 


and fet bounds tothem. By fome fuch maxim, the merchantile po-: 
licy of Spain feems to have regulated its intercourfe with America. 


Inftead of furnithing the colonies with European goods in fuck : 


quantity as might render both the price and the profit moderate; 
the merchants of Seville and Cadiz feem to have fupplied them with 
a {paring hand, that the eagernefs of competition amongft cuftom- 
ers-obliged to purchafe in a fcanty market, might enable their fac. 
tors to difpofe of their cargoes with exorbitant gain. -About.the 
middle of the laft century, when the exclufive trade to America 
from Seville was in its moft flourifhing ftate, the burden. of the twa 


united {quadrons of the galeons and flota, did not exceed twenty - 


feven thoufand five hundred tons. The fupply which fuch a fleet 


could carry muft have been very inadequate to the demands of thofe . 


populous and-extenfive colonies, which depended upon it for all the 
luxuries, and many of the necefiaries of life.” 


Thefe difadvantages were fo palpable and enormous, that 


they could not long efcape the attention of the court of Spain, 


The, author accordingly proceeds to explain the various regu 
lations which have been adopted to diminifh or remove them, 
particularly by the monarchs of the houfe of Bourbon; and 


having fpecified the appointment of guarda coftas, and of . 
regifter-fhips ; the eftablifhment of regular packets, and a new.: 


viceroyalty on Rio de ia Plata, he concludes the Hiltory with 
an account of the Spanifh revenue arifing from America, 


‘ But, notwithftanding this general corruption in the colonies, and 
all the defalcations of the public revenue, by the illicit importation 
of foreign commodities, or by the fraudulents arts of its own fub- 
jeéts, the Spanifh monarchs receive a very confiderable {um from their 


American dominions. This arifes from taxes of various kinds, which , 
may be divided into three capital branches. The firft contains what , 


is paid to the king, as fovereign, or fuperior lord of the New World; 


to this clafs belongs the duty on the gold and filver raifed from the a 
mines, and the tribute exacted from the Indizns ; the former is term- 


ed by the Spaniards the right of jgniory, the latter is the duty of vaj-. 


falage. The fecond branch comprehends the numerous duties upon 
commerce, which accompany and opprefs it in every ftep of its pro- 


grefs, from the greateft tranfactions of the wholefale merchant, to., 


the pretty traffic of the vender by retail. The third includes what 
accrues tothe king, as head of the church, andadmuiniftrator of eccle- 
fiaftical funds in the New World. In confequence of.this he receives 


the firft-fruits, annats, {peils, and other fpiritual revenues, levied by , 


the apoltolic chamber in Europe ; and is entitled, likewife, to the 
: profit 
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profit arifing from the fale of the Bull of Crazado. This, which ig 
publithed every two years, contains, an abfolution from paft offences 
by the pope, and, among other immunities, a permiffion to eat fevé- 
ral kinds of prohibited food, during Lent, and on meagre days. The 
monks employed in difperfing thofe bulls, extol their virtues with 
ali the fervour of interefted eloquence; the people ignorant and 
credulous, liften with implicit affent ; and every perfon in the Spa- 
nifh colonies, of European, Creolian, or mixed race, purchafes a 
bull, which is deemed effential to this falvation, at the rate fet upon 
it by government. 

¢ What may bethe amount of thofe various funds, it is almoftim- 
pofiible to determine with precifion. ‘The extent of the Spanith do- 


_ minions in America, the jealoufy of government, which renders them 


inacceffible to foreigners, the myfterious ‘filence which the Spaniards 
are accuftomed to obferve with refpe& to the interior ftate of their 
colonies, combine in covering this fubjeét with a veil which it is not 
eafy to remove, But an account, apparently no lefs accurate, than it is 
curious, has lately been publifhed of the royai revenue in New Spain, 
from which we may form fome idea with refpect to what is collected 
in the other provinces. According to that account, the crown does 
not receive from all the departments of taxation in New Spain, above 
a million of our money, from which one half muct be deducted as the 
expence of the provincial eftablifhment. Peru, it is probable, vields 
a fum not inferior to this, and if we fuppofe that all the other regions 
of America, including the iflands, furnifh a third fhare of equal va- 
lue; we thall not perhaps be far wide from the truth, if we conclude, 
that the net public revenue of Spain, raifed in America, does not ex- 
ceed a million anda halfiterling. This falls far thort of theimmenfe 
fums, to which fuppofitions, founded upon conjecture, have raifed 
the Spanifh revenuein America. It is remarkable, however, upon 


One accouut. Spain and Portugal/are the only European powers, who - 


derive a direé&t revenue from their colonies, as their quota towards 
defraying the general expence of government. All the advantage 
that accrues to other nations, from their American dominions, arifes 
from the exclufive enjoyment of their trade ; but befides this, Spain 
has brought her colonies to contribute to increafe the power of the 
ftate ; and in return for protection, to bear a proportional thare of 
the common burden. 

* Accordingly, what I have computed as the amount of the Spanifh 


_révenue from America, comprehends only the taxes collected there, 


and isfar from being the whole of what accrues to the king from his 
dominions in the New World. The heavy duties impofed on the 
commodities exported from Spain to America, as well as what is paid 


by thofe which the fends home in return ; the tax upon the negrce- © 


flaves, with which Africa fupplies the New World, together with fe- 
véral {maller branches of finance, bring large fums into the treafury, 
the precife extent of which I cannot pretend to afcertain. 

‘ But if the revenue which Spain draws from America be great, 
the expence of adminiftration in her colonies bears proportion to it. 
In every department, even of hey domeftic police and finances, Spain 
has adopted a fyftem more complex, and more encumbered with a va- 
riety of tribunals, and a multitude of officers, than that of any Eu- 
ropean nation, in which the fovereign pofleffes fuch extenfive power. 
From the jealous fpirit with which fhe watches cver her American 
fettlements, and her endeavours to guard againit traud in provinces 
fo remote from infpection ; boards and officers have been multiplied 
there with ftill more anxious attentions In a country where the ex- 
pence 
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pence of living is great, the falaries allotted to every perfon in public 
office muft be high, and muft load the revenue with an immenfe bur- 
den. The parade of government greatly augments the weight of it. 
Thie viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and the New Kingdom of Granada, 
as reprefentatives of the king’s perfon, among people fond of oftenta- 
tion, maintain all the ftate and diguity of royalty. Their courts are 
formed upon the model of that at Madrid, with horfe and foot 
guards, a houfehold regularly eftablifhed, numerous attendants, and 
enfigns cf power, difplaying fuch pomp, as hardly retains the appear- 
ance of a delegated authority. All the expence incurred by fup- 
porting the external and permanent order of government is defrayed 
by the crown. The viceroys have befides peculiar appointments 
fuited to their exalted ftation, The falaries fixed by law are indeed 
extremely moderate, that of the viceroy of Peru is only thirty thou- 
fand ducats; and that of the viceroy of Mexico, twenty thoufand 
ducats. Of late, they have been raifed to forty thoufand. 

‘ Thefe falaries, however, conflitute but a {mall part of their re- 
venue. The exercife of an abfolute authority extending to every de- 
partment of government, and the power of difpofing of many lucra- 
tive offices, affords to them innumerable opportunities of accumulat- 
ing wealth. To thefe, which may be confidered as legal and allowed 
emoluments, vaft fums are often added by exattions, which in coun- 
tries fo far removed from the feat of government, it is not eafy ta 
difcover, and impoffible to reftrain. By monopolizing fome branches. 
of commerce, by a lucrative concern in others, by conniving at the 
frauds of merchants, a viceroy may raife fuch an annual revenue, as 
no fubjeét of any European monarch enjoys. From the fingle article 
of prefents made to him on the anniverfary of his name-day (which 
is always obferved as an high feftival), I am informed that a vice- 
roy has been known to receive fixty thoufand pefos. According to 
a Spanith faying, the legal revenues of a viceroy are known, his real 
profits depend upon his opportunities and his tonfcience. Confcious 
of this, the kings of Spain, as I have formerly obferved, grant acom- 
miffion to their viceroy only fora few years. This circumftance, 
however, renders them often more rapacious, and adds to the inge- 
nuity and ardour wherewith they labour to improve every moment 
of power which they know is arg | faft to a period; and fhort 
as its duration is, it ufually affords fufficient time for repairing a 
fhattered fortune, or creating.a newone. But even in fituations fo 
trying to human frailty, there are inftances of virtue that remain 
unfeduced, Inthe year 1772, the Marquis de Croix finifhed the term 
of his vice-royalty in New Spain with unfufpected integrity; and in- 
ftead of bringing home exorbitant wealth, returned with the admira- 
tion and applaufe of a grateful people, whom his government had 
rendered happy. 


From the analyfis contained in this and the two preceding 
articles, our readers will be enabled to form fome conception 
of the entertainment they have to expect from the Hittory of 
America. We muft acknowledge, that we tecolleé& few hif- 
torical produGions, either ancient or modern, in which the 
reader is prefented with an equal variety of great, interefting, 
and inftruétive objects. But the art and ability of the author 
are fcarcely lefs confpicuous than the dignity and importance 
of his fubje&t. The ftriking light in which he has delineated 
his 
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his capital figures, and the glowing colours with which he has 
adorned them, do great honour to the vigour of his imagi- 
nation; while the dexterous arrangement of his materials, 
equally difplay his difcernment and his tafte. 

After exprefling approbation in fuch ftrong terms, impar- 
tiality demands that we point out what we reckon faulty or 
erroneous in the publication before us. It is more neceffary 
to remark the imperfe€tions of capital writers, becaufe their 
example is moft likely to prove infeétious. The compofitions, 
befides, of fuch writers only are fufceptible of minute cri- 
ticifm, or merit that diftin@tion. Even their errors are in- 
firoGtive, or are at leaft very venial, as they are generally the 
miftakes or overfights of minds attentive to matters of greater 
importance, : 

The charaéter of the American favages, though drawn 
by a mafterly hand, appears fometimes to approach to 
contradiftion. The principal feature it contains is that 
total want of forefight which prevents fome of thefe fa- 
vages from taking the moft fimple and neceflary precautions 
for the fupport ever of life itfelf. They provide little defence 
againft the inclemencies of winter. They collec no provifions 
againft that feafon when the common bounty of nature ceafes 
to fupply them. Yet thefe men, thus carelefs about their own 
fafety, are attentive and provident in the higheft degree about 
the fafety of their tribe. In their wars they difplay a degree 
of attention, merely to fave the lives of their warriors, which 
they can fo hardly f{pare, according to the author, that would 
do honour to experienced leaders in a much more advanced 
ftate of foeiety. This inconfiftency induces us to fufpe& that 
the hiftorian has perhaps erred, in afligning the caule of the 
addrefs and ftratagem fo apparent in the encounters of the Ame- 
rican tribes, and that it ought to be derived from fome other 
fource. ; 

The herd of hiftorians content themfelves with a bare nar- 
ration of fa&ts, and very feldom indulge in reafoning or fpe- 
culation concerning thefe fas. They furnifh out a body 
without a foul, and amafs a colle&ion,.of incidents which -have 
no other conneétion than the order of time in which they hap- 
pened, .Their events appear to originate from no caufe, and 
feem to generate no effect. The Hiftory of America, on the 
contrary, is all alive, and animated with theory. No aétion 
appears without its caufe, and never fails to produce fome ef- 
fect. The author feems even to exceed in this commendable 
guality. Every circumftance, however fimple and obvious, is 
adorned with fpeculation ; and:as Butler rendered his Hudibras 
tedious through a fuperabundance of wit, fo the author fome- 
times 
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times retards the progrefs of his. reader, and lengthens his nar- 
rative by too much fyftem. 

But the capital charge we have. to prefer againft this per- 
formance, is the ambiguity which frequently prevails in the 
language, from’an. improper or ‘carelefs ufe of the relatives, 
In the fame fentence the fame pronouns.often refer to different 
antecedents, and the reader is obliged to relinquifh the ex- 
preffion, and to have recourfe to the fenfe before he can com- 
prehend the meaning. The hiftorical flyle is moft liable to 
this imperfection; and purity of difion in this refpe& is 
among the laft refinements of a polifhed language. If we 
examine the hiftory of our own language, we may difcover 
feveral ftrongly marked ftages of its progrefs toward perfection 
with regard to this article, which it has not yet altogether at- 
tained even in the hands of our beft writers.. All the authors 
of the end of the laft century have disfigured their compo- 
fitions with this impropriety ; and the writings of Milton and 
Clarendon, in particular, are rendered by it fometimes abfo- 
lutely unintelligible. The writers of the age of queen Anne 
are much more correét in the ufe of the relatives ; and though 
every page of their productions furnifhes initances of the error 
we reprehend, yet the fenfe, on the leaft recollection, never 
fails to extricate the reader, The beit authors of the prefent 
age are {till more unexceptionable than their predeceffors, but 
continue to truft too much to the fame refource. They fatisfy 
themfelves with the meafure of perfpicuity, which makes them 
underitood, inftead of feeking that degree of it which Quin- 
tilian * demands, and of which a polifhed language is iuf- 
ceptible, namely, which removes the poffibility of being mif- 
underftood. To amufe our readers, and juftify thefe remarks, 
we fhall fubjoin, in a note +, fome examples of the fault we 





* Non ut intellizere poffit, fed ne omnino poffet non intelligere 
curandum. Inft. lib. viii. cap. 2. 

+ ‘ Whenever any people have experienced the advantages which 
men enjoy, by their dominion over the inferior animals, they can 
neither fabfitt without the nourifhment which they afford, nor car- 
ry on their operations independent of their miniftry.’ Vol. i. p. 271. 
line 22. 

‘The moft lucrative preferments in Mexico and Peru are in the 
hands of regulars; and to them chiefly the Americans are indebted 
for any portion of {cience that is cultivated among them.’ Vol, ii. 
p- 381.1. 8. 

*‘ Thefefentiments they (the Indians) tranfmitted to their pofte- 


: rity into whofe minds they (the fentiments) funk fo deep, that the , 


Spanifh ecclefiaftics, with all their induftry have not been able to 
eradicate them.” Vol. ii. p. 385. line s. 

‘ The numerous ceremonies of the popifh worfhip; as they (the 
ceremonies) catch the eye, pleafe and intereit them, but when their 
inftructors attempt to explain the articles of faith, though they 

VoL. XLIV. Auguf, 1777. K (the 
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‘have prefumed to cenfure. - We have only to add, in refpe& 
of thefe ftriQures, and others which might perhaps be offered, 

that we adopt with entire fatisfaftion, the fentiments of the 
elegant critic of antiquity, equally replete with tafte and good 
fenfe, and applicable to every fpecies of compofition as well as 
to poetry. 


Ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucis 
Offendor maculis, quas aut éxcurza fudit 
Aut Sumana parm cavet aatura. Hor. 


Thefe’examples illuftrate the nature of the impropriety at 
which we point. Had the work been of inferior merit; or 
had not the ftyle in other refpeéts deferved the higheft praife, 
we fhould have reckoned fuch trifling blemifhes unworthy of 
our notice, and they will efcape the attention of the greater 
part of readers, But an anxiety to fee a book which pofleffes 
fo many eminent beauties, and which muft certainly defcend 
to potterity, rendered unexceptionable even with regard to this 
diminutive branch of the execution, has induced us to offer 
the remark, and we would recommend that a little attention 
fhould be paid to it in a future edition, It is the more ne 
ceflary, becaufe our language is chiefly expofed to this error on 
account of the very few pronouns of the third perfon we poffle(s, 
and the unfortunate want of gender under which they labour. 








(the Indians) liften with patience they little comprehend what they 
hear.” Ibid. line 21. 

‘ They (the Spaniarde) did not form compact fettlements, where 
induftry circumicribed within limits, both in ifs views and opera- 
tions, is conducted with that fober perfevering fpirit which gradu- 
ally converts whatever isin its poffeffion to its proper ufe, and de- 
rives from zt the greateft advantage.’ Page 387. line 13. 

¢ Even the value of-the iflands funk fo much in their eftimation 
when the mines which they (the Spaniards) had opened there were 
exhautted, that they (the iflands) were deferted by many of the 
planters. * Page 388. line rq. 

‘But though mines are the chief obje&t of-attention to the Spa- 
niards, and the precious metals which they (the mines) yield, from 
the principal article m their commerce, the fert:le countries which 
they (the re ae pofleis fupply them with other commodities.” 
Page 393- 

‘By the aid hich foreign trade and domeftic induftry give reci- 
procally to each other in their progrefs, the angmentation of both 
muit bave been-rapid and extenfive, and Spain might have recetved 
the fame-acceffion of — and vigour from her acquifitions in 
the New World that other powers have derived from their colonies 
there. Page 3q5. line 21. 

‘Itis with nations as with individuals, when wealth flows in gra 
dually, i feeds and nourifhes that activity which is friendly to coms 
merce, and calls z¢ forth into vigorous and well conducied exer- 


tions; but when if pours in fuddenly, it oveaturns all plans of 
fober induftry.’ Page 396. line 1, 
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An Account of the Difeafes moft incident to Children, from their 
Birth till the Age of Puberty ; with a fuccefiful Method of. treat= 
ing them. To which is added, an Effay on Nurfing, By George 
Armftrong, 7. D. Phyfician to the Difpenfary, 80. 33 
sewed, Cadell, 


N ‘the preface to this volume, Dr. Armftrong informs us, 
that on revifing his papers refpecting the difeafes of infants, 
with the view of publifhing a new and enlarged edition of his 
Effay on that fubje&, it occurred to him, that as the greater 
part of the obfervations he intended to add, related to chil- 
dren who had paffled the ftage of infancy, it was proper to 
give the work a more general title than that of his former 
treatife. In regard to the propriety of this alteration we rea- 
dily acquiefce ; but in conformity to this extenfion of his plan; 
perhaps the doctor ought to have treated more fully.of the 
fmall-pox and meafles, as being difeafes more frequent amongft 
children than thofe of a riper age. In anfwer to this obje&ion 
we are told, that thofe two difeafes being of an infeGtious nas 
ture, and requiring attendance at the patient’s houfes, are ex- 
cepted from the Charity inftiruted for the Relief of the Infant 
Poor ; on which account the author had not fuch opportunity 
of making obfervations upon them, as on moft of the other 
difeafes incident.to children ; and intending to give only the 
refult of his own experience, avoided-entering upon a detail of 
the obfervations of other writers. An apology fo ingenuous 
and fatisfactory admits of no reply. 

The following is the author’s account of the method in 
which he treats the hooping-cough; whence it appears that he 
adopts both the medicines lately recommendéd in the difeafe. 

‘ If the fever is high, when F.am firft called, and the child 
of a fanguine habit, I advife bleeding; and if the patient is 

coftive, I direct a cooling 8 lviter to be adminifteréd, and the 
body to be kept open with fome gentle purgative, viz. a {mall 
dofe of manna, magnefia, rhubarb, or calomel, given occa- 
fionally. ‘Till the fever abates, or remits, Or intermits, I give 
the extra&tum cicutz, according to Dr. Butter’s directions, and 
as foon as I find a plain remiffion, or intermiffion of the fever, 
I have recourfe to the tincture, or decogtion of the bark, the 
elixir paregoricum, in a double quantity to that of the fudo- 
rific elixir, ordered by Dr. Lettfom, and the -tin@lure of can- 
tharides ; and this I continu@ till the end of the difeafe, 
Taking care all the while, to keep the body moderately open, 
and if the phlegm is troublefome or the patient feverifh.in the 
night, I give the antimonial folution in the evening, as be- 
fore mentioned. If the child is turned of fix or feyen months, 
K. 2 and 
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and troubled with worms, or has a great foulnefs of the ir 
tettines, I prefer calomel, by way of laxative, to any other 
medicine, giving it over night in a fufficient quantityto pro- 
cure two or three ftools next day. 

« During the whole cure, I pay the ftricteft regard to the 
diet, forbvidding the ufe of any kind of meat, or fifh, nay even 
- of broth, while the child is feverifh at nights. I chiefly al- 
low fago and panacda to children at the breaft, or while they 
are very young. ‘To fuch as are little grown up, about two 
years old and upwards, befides the above-mentioned, bread 
pudding, apple-pudding, or dumpling, during the feafon, ftale 
French-roll with honey, currant-jelly, or rafberry-jam, apples, 
boiled, roalted, or baked; but no pye-cruft of any fort, nor 
any jelly of meat or harthorn. Turnips, if they are good, 
well boiled, and mafhed with milk inftead of butter, and like- 
wife potatoes, drefled in the fame manner. But the mealy 
fort is the beft, and they ought to be carefully picked and 
tafted before they are mafhed ; becaufe it is no unufual thing 
here to meet with potatoes that look very well, but, when you 
come to talte them, they .have a moft cifagreeable flavour, 
and are very unwholefome. Thefe, I imagine, are raifed in 
the garden grounds about town, and contra& that ranknefs 
from the too great quantity of dung with which the foil is 
corrupted, and rendered incapable of producing either po- 
tatoes or turnips in perfection. Both thefe roots grow beft in a 
light, fandy foil, and new ground, with little or no dung, 
and every body knows, that the turnips brought to market 
here, are not fit for the table till the field ones come in. In 
the fame manner the potatoes that are fent to market from 
different parts of the country where the foil is lefs manured, 
mufi be the moft fweet and wholefome. Bread and milk I have no 
objection'to, when there is not much fever, if the child is fond 
of it, and it ufed to agree with him when in health, But to 
make it digeft the more eafily, a litthe Spanifh foap fhould be 
diffolved in it, viz. the bignefs of a filberd to half a pint of 
milk, adding to it a fufficient quantity of fugar, to take 
-off the difagreeable tafte of the foap. For drink, infufion of 
malt, or of apples in the feafon, barley-water, baum ted, 
hyffop-tea, or that of horehound, if you can perfuade them 
to take it. But it is not fufficicnt to give proper attention to 
the quality of the food, tle quantity likewife fhould be care- 
fully regarded; that is to fay, the child muft never be allowed 
to feed too heartily at a time. There is nothing more hurtful 
in a cough of any kind, than filling the ftomach too much at 
once, but efpecially in the hooping-cough. | A fatal inftance 
of this happened a few years ago. toa child near two years 
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old, which I attended in that difeafe. The cough had been 
better for fome days, and was apparently going off, when the 
parents one Sunday fed it too heartily with bread-pudding, 
which they had boiled for their own dinner, and which from 
its lightnefs they thought could not do the child any harm, 
but unfortunately it was thereby immediately thrown into con- 
vulfions, of which it died the next morning. A gentle puke 
was given, which operated very well, butit was fo neater. 
by the violence of the fits, that nothing adminiftered gav 
any fenfible relief. I muft however obferve, that fhe was na- 
turally a very tender, delicate child, but never had been fubje& 
to convulfions before. 

‘ But after all, in fome children the hooping- -cough is 
tedious and obftinate complaint ; and even the change. of iis. 
fo much celebrated in this difeafe, though in fome patients it 
feems to have a remarkable good effe&, yet to others it affords 
no fenfible relief.’ 

To the direGtions for nurfing children, formerly publifhed, 
Dr. Armftrong has now prefixed fome general obfervations and 
precautions, relative to the management of them in the birth, 
fo as to prevent their catching cold. He has alfo added a ge- 
neral account of the Difpenfary for Infant Poor; which evi- 
dently appears to be an inftitution of great advantage to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, as well asto thofe of the ad- 
jacent country. : 


-_--—- 





Cafes, medical, chirurgical, and anatomical, with Obferwations, 
Selected and tranflated into Fnglith from the Hiftory and Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ;> from the Year 1666 
to the prefent Time. By Loftus Wood, M.D. Vol. I, 8vo. 
6s. ix boards, Bew. 


O*% account of the great number of volumes of which the 

Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris now 
confilt, which is upwards of a hundred and twenty, in quarto, 
it may well be fuppofed, that many valuable obfervations in 
that work, refpeéting the fcience of medicine, are not gene~ 
rally known in this country. A felection, and tranflation of 
them, therefore, we imagine, cannot fail of being acceptable 
to the Englith réader ; and upon this prefumption Dr. Wood 
has undertaken the work now before‘us. 

To enumerate the cafes, would be equally tedious and un- 
neceflary ; and it may therefore be fufficient to give a fhort 
fpecimen of the tranflaticn. The following extract‘is taken 
from Anatomical Reflexions upon the Diforders occafioned b 
certain Attitudes, and particular Modes of Drefs. By M, Winflow. 
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© It is well known that certain carelefs aititudes have alone 
been the caufe of many inconvemiencies, infirmities, and even 
dangerous diforders of the hamuan body ; and that becaufe a 
proper ‘attention ‘had not been paid to the fisft caufe of thefe 
diforders, feveral remedics have been employed not only in 
vain, bur alionot unfrequently to the great aggravation of the 
difeafe, °° 

‘ Acertain lady, tall in ftature and very ftraight, having 
taken to a. fedentary way of life, became accuftomed to drefs 
herlelf very negl'gently, and to fit very often in a crooked po- 
fition, fometimes bending forwards, at other times leaning to 
one or the other fide. A few months after this fhe began to 
find that fhe could not ftand ese&, as fhe had formerly done, 
without confiderable difficulty ; and afterwards fhe perceived a 
kind of duequality at the lower part of her fpine. Having 
con‘ultcd me upon this matter, T advifed her at firft, in order 
to prevent at leaft any augmentariou of this diforder, to wear 
a {ma!! pair of jumps made for that purpofe, and to make ufe 
of a back fitted to her commion feat; but neglecting to follow 
my advice, her fpine became daily more diftorted, reprefeniing 
ne ny the figure of the Roman letter S, fo that at length, hav- 
ing always négledted to ufe the remedies I had propofed, the 
Joft near one quarter of her former height, and was not only 
bent fide ways in two splays directions, from the right to 
the left, and from the left to the right, but was alfo bent for- 
warcs in fuch a*manner, that the falfe ribs of one fide ap- 
proached.very-near, to the:fpine of the os iliam of the fame 
fide ; and that the vilcera of the. abdomen were, by the fame 
cadle;-inregulatly pufied.towards the oppofite fide; even her 
ftomach was fo compreiicd. that whatever fhe {wallowed feemed 
to fall into two difiin’ cavities. 

* | have. feen.» many young ftudents who; being obliged to 
remain, upon their knees and in a crooked pofition for along 
time, while wrtiing in the public claffes, have been very much 
incomimeéed by the compreffion of the Jéwer part of the tho- 
tax. and alfo of the vifcera contained in the epigaftric region, 
and whieh was occafioned.by this conitrained attitude fo fre- 
quently Boi eated; but more efpecially fuch as. were near- 
fighted, who being confequently much more expofed to thefe 
inconveniencies, were more, liable to be affected by. the different 
diforders of the thorax and abdomen arifing from them. # 

© The beft.remedies prefcribed by thofe whom they had con- 
fulted, but who, were unacquainted with the caufe of thefe 
diforders, were attended with no kind of fuccefs, and even 
fometimes augmented the complaint. It was only by inter 
rogating the patients that I was able to difcover the caufe of 
thie ir 
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their complaints to be this improper attitude ; which being 
afterwards difcontinued, many of them were perfedly cuted 
even without the aid of medicine, and others by the fame re- 
medies that had been employed before without fuccefs, 

‘ I have alfa obferved young fiudents very fubjeét to pains of 
the head, eyes, neck, &c. which diforders could, not be pres 
vented from frequently returning, although bleeding and other 
proper remedies had been uled: but at Jaft, being informed 
by their overfeer that it was a very general cuftom with thefe 
young people to fleep with their heads behind the boliters, I 
immediately made them change this atiicude, ordering thofe 
who had the charge of them to take particular care to aweke 
thofe whom they.might find fleeping in fuch a pofition; this 
had a very good effe&, even with regard to the diforders 
which had been long refrafory, and. were almoft become ha- 
bitual.’— ; 

—S The effeds occafioned by the ufe of certain articles of 
drefs do not merit lefs atsention.. Many ancient authors have 
already communicated to us their’ obfervations on the incon- 
veniencies and bad confequences attending fuch women ‘and 
girls, who-clofély confine their bodies in whalebone ftays, and 
by this means comprefs, in a more or lefs dangerous degree, 
the principal vifcera of the abdomen, and even wound, lame, 
or deftroy the foetus in its mother’s womb. | 

‘ Many: years are elap(ed fince I firft obferved that thofe who 
had accuftomed themfelves to wear very tight cravats, bands, 
fhirt collars, &c. fo as greatly to comprefs their necks, were 
very fubject, and from this caufe alone, to diforders of the 
head, eyes, meck, to numbnels, vertigo, fyncope, frequent 
bleeding at the nofe, &c, and that for want of a knowledge of 
this primaryand immediate caufe, various kinds of remedies 
have been employed without the leaft fuccefs, while I have 
often cured thefe ciforders in a moment,” by only loofing thofe 
ligatures or bands that had hindered the free return of the 
blood through the jugelar veins, which the carotid arteries*had 
diftributed without ob{ftrudction to the feveral external and iniere 
nal parts of the head, 

‘ M. Cruger, furgeon-general of Denmark and Norway, be- 
ing in Paris, and hearing me mention this obfervation, told me 
that a captain of the army in his country caufed all the foldiers 
of his cgmpany to tie their cravats very tight about their necks, 
and alfo to wear their garters inthe fame mannér below their 
knees, in order that the high colour of their faces, and the 
augmented fize of the calves of their legs, which thefe tight 
ligatures produced, might make thefe foldiers appear to be well 
fed, very vigorous, and in good plight.’ 

K 4 The 











136 Cavallo’s Treatife of Eledricity: 


he volume contains feventy-two Cafes, part of them on 


practical fubje&s, but the greater number relative either’ to 
phyfiology, or anatomy. 


ia 





A complete. reatife of Electricity in Theory and Pra&ice; with ovi-“ 
ginal Experiments, By Viberius Cavallo. 8v0.5 s.inboaras. Dilly. 


HIS Treatife, which feems to be intended as a fyftem of 

ele@ricity, is divided into four parts. In tbe firft, the 
author delineates the fundamental laws of eleGtricity, or thofe 
which have been invariably obferved by all experimentalifts, 
and are independent on. any hypothefis. In the fecond, he 
enters into the theory of this curious branch of iphyfics; ex- 
plaining the dotrine of pofitive and negative eledricity, .the 
nature of the electric fluid, with that of elefirics and con- 
duétors, and the place occupied by the eleétric fluid. The 
third part is employed on the praétical branch of eleétricity ; 
in which the author, after defcribing the apparatus, and de- 
livering fome rules concerning its: ufe, proceeds to recite ex- 
periments relative to eleCtric attraction and repulfion, eleétric 
light, the Leyden phial, &c. The fourth and laft divifion of 
the work, or that part of it which is new, contains a fhort ac- 
count of the principal experiments made by the author in the 
courfe of his ele&tric enquiries... The firft were performed with 
the eleéirical kite, and from the refult ‘of them, Mr. Cavallo 
deduces the following general laws. 

‘ I. The air appears to be electrified at all times; its elec- 
tricity is conftantly pofitive, and much ftronger in frofty, than 
in.warm weather; but itis by no means lefs in the night, 
than in the day-time. 

‘ II. The prefence of the clouds generally leffens the elec- 
tricity of the kite; fometimes it has no effet upon it; and it 
is very feldom that it increafes it a little. 

‘ IL, When it rains, the ele&ricity of the kite is generally 
negative, and very feldom pofitive. ‘ 

‘ IV. The aurora borealis feems not to affe& the ele€ricity 
of the kite. 

‘ V. The elegtrical fpark taken from the firing of the kite, 
or from any iafelated condeor conne&ed with it, efpecially 
when i does not rain, is very feldom longer than a. quarter 
of an inch, but it. is exceedingty pungent. When the index 
of the electrometer is not higher than 270°, the perfon that 
takes the fpark, will feel the effe& of it in’ his legs; it ap- 
pearing more like the difcharge of an cleric 3 jar, than the 
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{park taken from the prime conduétor of an ye anon ma- 
chine. 

_ £ VI, The eleétricity of the kite is in general Reenekc or 
weaker, according as. the~ftring is longer or fhorter, but it’ 
does not keep.any exact proportion to it; the eleétricity, for 
inftance, brought down by a ftring of a hundred yards, ‘may: 
raife the index of the ele&trometer to 20°, when with double 
that length of ftring, the index of the eletrometer will not go 
higher than 25°. 

‘ Vil. When the weather is damp, and the elettricity is 
pretty ftrong, the index of the ele&rometer, after taking a 
{park from the ftring, or prefenting the knob of a coated phial 
to it, rifes furprifingly quick to its ufual place; but in dry and 

- warm weather, it rifes exceedingly flow.’ 

Thefe inferences feemed to be confirmed by the experiments 
which the author afterwards made with the atmofpherical elec- 
trometer, and the electrometer for the rain. The remaining’ 
pages of the volume contain experiments made with the elec- 
trophorus, or the machine for exhibiting perpetual elec- 
tricity, experiments on colours, and mifcellaneous experi- 
ments. 

It cannot be faid,. that Mr. Cavallo’s experiments add much 
to our knowledge of eleGricity; but confidered as obferv- 
ations attentively made, they may be worthy of a place 
amongft the materials for perfefling the fcience ; and to ren- 
der this more generally underftood, the treatife may prove 
fubfervient, 





The Spirit of Athens, being a political and philofopbical Invefti- 
gation of the Hiftory of that Republic. By William Young, E/7. 
8vo. 55. Robfon. 


HIS work is a feries of mifcellaneous refie&tions on the 

hiftory of Athens, from the firft population of Attica, 

to the furrender of the commonwealth to Antipater, one of 

the immediate fucceffors of Alexander the Great. That is, 

- from the year 1556, when Cecrops is fuppofed to have laid 

the foundation of the city, to the year 322, before the Chrif- 
tian era. 

Befides the wars and revolutions of this republic, the au- 


thor confiders the legiflation of Solon, the conneétion of 


Ariftogiton and Harmodius, the oftracifm, the retreat of the 


ten thoufand Greeks, the charaéter and death of Socrates, and 
other incidental fubjects, 
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Youngs Spirtt-of Athens, 


_,Ariftotle: tells susp that poetry is: of a’ niore! philofophic, 
and omoud a16T Seay didactic {pirit than hiftory.’ Poet. cap. ge 
Ms. Young, fuppofes this tocbelan'erroneous deécifion; and, as 
a, demonfication that it is fo; has atrempted to deduce a train 
of. ‘political and philefopiical iattrugtions from the hiftety of 
Athens... | 

In .the, prefaeey: having difplayed the advantages of hiftory, 
he thus proceeds to explain ‘his-defign, and the’path he has 
pero in his inveftigations, 

‘ To paint-alfotcible-and expreffive pisttte’ of my ‘fubjed, 
Lhave changed the attitudes of fime figures, Ihave tranfpufed 
others; and approximated them toa ftronger contraft, orto a 
more g)aring lights; many aré’ the ‘anachronifms’ which: this 
free, or rather libertine,» mode’ of? writing: has betrayed me 
Into ;— bat. thg; con fequence was unavoidable, and I hope this 
confe fons 4g it cantions:the whlearted againft error, miay fervé 


. to,obviate, the ftrictures of the critical. My defign is from the 


annais.of men arid things to extract thé fpitit of chira@er and 
event, with the narrative to interweave the moral, and'to give 
at once the biftory'and iits comment ; aud in'this, my: book 
mav be of fome ufe to the young, or to the fuperficial ftu- 
dent ;—it- may teach: him that) the ari¢ient Greek? hiftory is 
fraught withifomething more: than‘apothegm and aneeddte,— 
thar to know we names of: Marathon and Salamis, of Codrus, 
or-of Cimon,-: to (purfue a meta,hor of Mr. Burke’s) is merely 
to know the dana-marks of hiftory, and\ not the country,—that 
to a agacious traveller the country is the obje&,—its abrupt 
breaks, its gentler declivitics, its culture, and its produce: he 


mutt notez epee to meet with his acquaintance from the Pan - 


theon ;—~!he heroes of fble have found no adafitfance in’ this 
work ;—well wereiir, if nothing Sof ‘more importunceto’ the 
hitiory was omitted !—In my courfe many a fldwerhave'l dif- 


regarded, that others have -ftayed to pluck, and perchance, 
fousetines a fimple® have 'T citlledy which another hath neg- 
leched 5. what Thave idly rejetteu, and what, perhaps, as idly 


shofen, may equally ‘fubjedt nie To cehfure ;—I hum sly fubmit 


té'it, nor will T prolong this prétace to déprecate its feverity,— 
nor, inthe language of deferegce; to hint prétenfions, nor to 
jinglea quaint antithefis to. public amufement, and to public 
utility ; to fay | wrote for either, were, vain as it is falfe;—T 
wrote the’ totlowing book to beguile an idle time, and I know 
no ‘better ‘Fealory for publifhing, than becaufe—I have 
arere iti 1 
The fenowine eit will be''no “unfavourable fyecimen of 
this work. Speaking of the baste of Chaionea, in which 
Philip 
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Philip of Macedon »got. the. maftery, of Greeces - the’ author 
fays, 

an It hath not been, unufual to clofe-the hiftory of Greece, at 
this period ; had I undertaken. to trace the general hiftgry of 

Greece, I thould think, myfelf now.approaching to the. moft 
interefling part of my work; 1. fhould look, with a.curious eye 
into the. tranfa€tions and conftitution of the Achzan league; 
I fhould, bufy myfelf with the Attolians ; I fhould pry into the 
various declenfion of each republic; and build walls to Lae 
cedemon : even the fingle ftate, of Athens, Ecannot fa;readily 
quit, with the fimple affertion,—* That the liberties. of , Greece 
perifhed at the field. of -Cheronza :”: that they did, fhould 
be manifefted. 

‘ Philip, to found the temper of the Greeks; and to prepare 
them for the Afiatic expedition, called a. meeting of their. de- 
legates to Corinth, and Athens, -and every other city, (excepting 
Sparta) obeyed the fummons, and in general council coincided 
with the views of Philip, and acknowledged his title to the 
command in-chief. 

‘ Philip lived not to profit of his conquefts; his death was 
deemed favourable to the recovery of liberty and of powers 
Demofthenes on. the news thereof, appeared in the affembly, 
with a chaplet:on his head, and exhorted the people to new 
ftruggles and oppofition; but the bold and, vigilant genius of 
Alexander gave not this fpirit.time to blaze ;—he quickly railed, 
and appeared with a powerful force, and» reduced. the,Athe., 
nians to an acquiefcence in the terms granted, them. by his 
father ; and then at the head of his veteran army, went, 
forth, to work out under Providence the,great revolution of 
the Eatt. 

* The twelve years that. Alexander was, purfuing, his ..vie- 
tories in Afia, were a golden period for Greece ; ; amanof a 
polifhed and erudite mind could not imagine to himfelf hap. 
pier times,—times when flourifhed philofophy, art, and every 
requifite to adorn a life of Attic eafe :—the vifionary might find- 
fellow dreamers in the groves of Plato;—the fubtile might 
converfe with Ariftotle :—the grave with*Zeno ;—the more 
cheerful moralift might walk the gardens’ of Epicurus ;—and 
the votary of elegant fenfuality might Joiter.away his.noon at, 
the academy. of Phidias, .and his evening, at, the table. of the 





witty and luxurious. Demades, 


‘ It ig a curious circumfiance that Xerxes, .who had yielded: 
to the. itrength of;the republic, from the. pillage,;of the citys. 
carried into Afia with. him the. ftatues of Ariftogiton and Hare, 


modius; and that. Alexander, who had maltered the republic,,, 
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fent from Afia, and-replaced thefe very ftatues of the firft af- 


fertors of that liberty, he had deftroyed. This remark might 
feem pregnant with little more than conceit, did it not lead 
to an obfervation on the ill policy of Alexander, who, furely 
was little confiderate of the peace and fecurity of his govern- 
ment, when he féent to Athens this inflammatory prefent,— 
being ever before their eyes a memorial of their paft honours, 
and prefent 1 ignominy ;—ever reproaching them with their ab- 
je& acquiefcence in a fervitude, fhameful, however light, and 
ever with this paffive temper ftrongly contrafting the ipirit of 
their ancient martyrs to freedom. 

© The conquéror’s ‘ill-timed generofity may be prefumed, I 
think, to have had fome fuch effe&t; for in the laft book of 
Arrian, remarking a general embafly of the Greeks addrefling 
Alexander as a deity, at the fame time I remember an ex- 
éeption (mentioned in the twelfth chapter of the fifth book of 
lian) with refpe& to the Athenians, who roufed from their 
fervile complacency, fined the orator Demades for a mere pro- 
pofal of his apotheofis ; and when the heroic king fent his 
mandate to Greece, ordering each city to receive back its exiles, 
we find Athens then too (and almoft fingly) oppofing the con- 
queror’s good will and pleafure ; and Alexander a little before 


his death, had collected a mighty force.—(fays Juftin) ad délen- 


das Athenas;—but he was cut off in his career of victory, and 
the Athenians had time to make warlike preparations, where- 
with to difpute the fovereignty of his fucceffors.’ 

The reader will not find many brilliant remarks, many firokes 
ofa lively imagination in this work. The author is not like 
the man, who entertains his vifitors with a romantic landicape, 
the fight of a beautiful meadow, ora fine garden; but like one, 
who expatiates on the richnefs of the foil, the minerals, which 
is found in his ‘eftate, and the timber, which grows in his 
woods. 








Memoirs of eminently pious Women. By Thomas Gibbons, D. D. 
2.vols,. 8va, 125. fewed, Buckland. 


© every fpecies of biography, that which relates to pious 
women is perhaps the moft barren, not only’of incidents, 
but likewife of diverfity of chara&ter. A great attention to re- 
ligious duties, ‘meditations on the fcriptures, fervent-devotion, 
and aéts of chafity, are in general the fubje&ts of the narrative 
in works of this°kind. But though we cannot therefore ex- 
pe& to meet with much entertainment in thofe writings, they 
have 
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have. a juft claim tothe. merit of holding up to the reader’s 


imitation, examples which may tend to promote the. practice 


of virtue and piety. 


Thefe Memoirs commence with. the unfortunate lady Jane 
Grey, whom the ambition’ of her relations indaced to aflume 
the title of queen, on the death of Edward VL.a ftep which 
foon proved fatal to herfelf, and to her hufband, lord Guilford 
Dudley, who both died on the fcaffold, the 12th of February, 
1554. , this lady was not more diftinguifhed by her piety, 
than by her literary accomplifhments, which were fuch as ex- 
cited the admiration of Roger Afcham, tutor to the princefs, 
afterwards queen Elizabeth. Though at the time of her ex~ 
ecution, fhe was only eighteen years of age, fhe behaved with 
a Chriftian fortitude, which might have done honour even to 
a perfon who had experienced in a long life the emptinefs of alt 
human enjoyments. 

The next lady in order is Catharine, wife ofking Henry VII. 
commonly called Catharine Parr, She was firft married to 
John Nevill, lord Latymer, and, after the death of the king; 
to fir Thomas Seymour, lord admiral of England. She ap- 
pears to have been fenfible, and confiderably learned. When 
queen, fhe had a fermon preached to her every day in the af« 
ternoon in ber chamber, and devoted great part of her time 
to the reading of the fcriptures. Amongft her papers, after 
her death, was found a manufcript, entitled, * Queen Ka- 
tharine Parr’s Lamentation of a finner bewailing the Ignorance 
of her blind Life ;’ which was publifhed by fecretary Cecil, 
with a preface of his own wiiting. She alfo wrote pfalms, 
prayers, and pious difcourfes, pubiifhed by herfelf. 

The third lady in the Memoirs is Jane, queen of Navarre; 
and mother of Henry IV. of France. Her attachment to the 
principles of the reformed religion expofing her to the jealoufy 
ef the Catholics, fhe died of poifon, adminiftered to her by 
that party, in 1572, and in the forty- fourth year of her age. 

The next is Mary, queen of Great Britain, and wife of 
king William III, whofe prudence and. virtues have been ac- 
knowledged by every hiftorian. 

The perfon immediately fucceeding is lady Mary Vere, 


daughter of William Tracy, of Todington, ef. She was 


born in 1581, and twice married ; firft to Mr, William Hobby, 
and next, to fir Horace Vere, afterwards baron of Tilbury, 


Her piety and beneficence procured her univérfal efteem, which 
fhe enjoyed to the age of ninety years. 


Sufanna, countefs of Suffolk, the next lady in the Memoirs, 


She was the fecond 
daughter 


was born in or about the year 1627. 
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daughter-of thesearl of Holland, ahd ‘marriel very young to 
Sheophilus, earl of Suffolk: ‘Shethas-been celebrated for. the 
extraordinary powers of her imagination, judgment, and me- 
mory, particularly ‘the latter. But what moft diftinguithed 
her, was uncommon piety, though fhe lived only to ‘the age 
of twenty-two. 

‘ We afterwards meet-with lady Mary: Armine, of whom 
very few particulars, except her piety, are known. Lady Eli- 
gabeth Langham, of the family of Huntingdon; Mary, coun- 
tefs of Warwick, daughter of Richard Boyle, the firft earl of 
Corke ; and lady Elizabeth Brooke, born in 1601, daughter of 
"Thomas Culpepper, efq. 

The fecond volume opens with memoirs of Mrs. Margaret 
Andrews, daughter of fir Henry Andrews, baronet, To her 
facceeds lady Alice Lucy, wife of fir Thomas Lucy, of Charl- 
cot, in. Warwickfhire ; with lady Margaret Houghton, and 
Mrs. Avn Baynard; the latter of whom is celebrated for her 
knowledge in the learned languages, and in philofophy, as 
well as for the ftriét obfervance of-every religious duty. She 
died at Barnes, in the county of Surry, in 1697, inthe twenty- 


~ fifth year of her age. | 


The next is lady Frances Hobart, daughter of the earl of 
Bridgewater. She is followed by her fifter lady Catharine ~ 
Courten; lady. Cutts, who died at the age of nineteen; and 
Mrs. Ann Afkewe, daughter of fir William Afkewe, of Kelfay, 
in Lincolnfhire. This lady was born about the year 1520, 
and fuffered martyrdom, with two others, for pretended herefy, 
on the 16th of July, 1546, to the eternal difgrace of the bi- 
gotry and violence of thofe times. Her own account of 
her condemnation, and treatment, is worthy of being pe- 
rufed. “ 


¢ They faid to me there, ‘* That I was an heretic, and con- 

demned by the law, if I would ftand in my opinion.” I an 
fwered, ‘* That I was no heretic, neither yet deferved I any 
death by the law of God. But as concerning the faith which I 
uttered and wrote to the counfell, I would not, I faid, deny it, 
becaufe I] knew it true.” .Then would they needs know, * If 
I would deny the facrament to be Chrift’s body and blood ?” I 
faid, ‘* Yea, for the fame*Son of God that was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary is now glorious in heaven, and will come again from 
thence at the latter day like as he wentup, A&tsi, And as 
for that you call your God, it isa piece of bread, for a more 
proof thereof mark it when you lift, let it but lie in the box 
three months, and it will be mouldy, and fo ura to nothing 
that is good. Whereupon I[ am perfuaded that it cannot be 
God.” After that they willed me to have a prieft, and then I 
, {miled, 
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fmiled. Then they afked me, ‘* If it were not good >”. I:faid, 
«« T would confefs my faults upto. God, for Iwas dure.be.would 
hear me with favour.” And fo we were condemned without a 
quéft (an empanelled jury). My. belief, which, I swzote to the 
counce] was this, ‘** That the facramental bread. was. left us.to 
be received with thank/fgiving in remembrance of Chrift’s death, 
the only remedy of our foul’s recovery, and that thereby we allo 
receive the. whole benefits and fruits of his moft glorious. paf- 
fion.” Then would they needs know, ‘* Whether the bread ia 
the bax were God, or no?” | faid, ** God is a Spirit, and will 
be worfhipped in Spirit and Trath,” Johniv. They then de- 
manded, ** Will you plainly deny Chrift to be im the Sacra 
ment?” I anfwered, ‘* That ! believe faithfully the eternal Son 
. of God not to dwell there.” In witnefs whereof I recited agaig 
the Hiftory of Bell, and the ninth chapterof Daniel, the feventh 
and feventeenth of the A&ts, and the four-and-twentieth of Mate 
thew, concluding thus, ‘That I neither wifh death, nor yee 
fear his might. God have the.praife thereof with thanks.” 


* The Effe& of my Examination and Handling fince my De- 
parture from Newgate. 


¢ On Tuefday I was fent from, Newgate to the fign of the 
Crown, where Maiter Rich, and the bifhop of London with all 
their power and flattering words went about to’ perfuade me 
from God, but I did not eftcem (regard) their glozing pre~ 
tences. ‘Then came there to me Nicholas Shaxton, and éoun- 
felled me to recant, as he had done. I faid to him, * That it 
had been good for him never to have been born,” with many 
other like words. Then Matter Rich fent me to the Tower, 
where I remained till three of the clock. Then came Rich, 
and one of the counfell (fir John Baker) charging me upon my 
obedience to fhow unto them if I knew any man or. woman of 
my fect. My anfwer was, ‘* That I knew pone.” Then they 
afked me of my lady of Suffolk, my lady of Suffex; my lady of 
Hertford, my lady Denny, and my lady Fitzwilliams. To 
whom I anfwered, ** lf 1 fhould pronounce, any thing againgt 
them that I were not able to prove it,” Then faid they unto 
me, ‘* That the king was informed that I could name, if I 
would, a great number of my fe&.” Tanfwered, ** That the 
king was as well deceived in that behalf as he was diffembled 
with by them in other matters,”” Then commanded they me 
<< to fhow how I was maintained in the Counter, and who 
willed me to ftick to my opinion?” I faid, ** That there was 
no creature that therein did ftrengthen me; and as for the help 
that I had in the Counter, it was by the means of my maid; 
for, as fhe went abroad in the fireets, fhe made moan to the 
printices, dad they by her did fend me money, bat who they 
were inever knew.” ‘Then they faid, ‘* There were diverfe 
gen- 
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gentlewomen that gave me mofiey.” I faid, ‘* I know not 
their names.” ~Then they faid, ** That there were. diverfe las 
dies that had fent me money.” I anfwered, ‘‘ That there was 
aman in a blue coat that gave mé ten fhillings, and faid that 
the lady of Hertford fent it me; and another in a violet coat 
gave me eight fhillings, and faid my lady Denny fent.it me. 
Whether it were true or no I cannot tell, for Iam not fare-who 
fent it me, but as the maid did fay.”” Then they faid, ** There 
were of the counfell that did maintain me,”’ and I faid, «* No,’ 
Then they did put me on the rack, betaufe I confeffed no 
ladies or gentlewomen to be of my opinion, and thereon they 
kept me a long time, and becaufe I lay ftill, and did not cry, 
my lord chancellor and Mafter Rich took pains to rack me with 
their own hands till I was nigh dead. ‘Then the lieutenant 
caufed me tobe loofed from the rack. Incontinently I {fwooned, 
and they recovered me again. After that | fat two long hours 
reafoning with the lord chancellor upon the bare floor, where 


he with many flattering words perfuaded me to leave my opi- 


nion.. But my Lord God, I thank his everlafting goodnefs, 

ave me grace to perfevere, and will dol hope to the very end. 

hen was I brought to an houfe, and laid in a bed with as weary 
and painful bones as ever had patient Job: I thank my Lord 
God therefore. Then my lord chancellor fent me word, «« If I 
would leave my opinion, I fhould want nothing; if I would 
not, I fhould forthwith go to Newgate, and fo be burned.” 
I fent him again word, ** ‘That I would rather die than break 
my faith.” 


Next follows . lady Elizabeth Haftings, born in 1682, 
daughter of the earl of Huntingdon ; Mrs. Jane Ratcliffe ; 


Mrs. Catharine Bretterg; born about the year 15803 lady - 


Rachel Ruffel, daughter of the earl of Southampton, and wife 
of the unfortunate lord Ruffel, who was beheaded in 1683 ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Burnet, born in 1661, daughter of fir Richard 
Blake, knight; Mrs. Elizabeth Bury ; and the ingenious Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowe, well known in the literary world. 

‘The Memoirs appear to be faithfully colle&ted, and place the 
charaters which are delineated, in a favourable point of view : 
but amidft the exemplary virtues of thofe’ pious women, we 
fometimes meet with the weaknefs and enthufiafm that may 
tov often be difcovered in the minds of female devotees ; and, 


in fome parts, the marrative is tinftured with blemifhes of the 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Effai fur les Langues en général, fur * Langue Francoife en parti= 
culier, et fa Progreffion depuis Charlemagne ju/gu'a nos Fourse 
Par M. Sablier. Suc. Paris. 


M Sablier gives a fucciné& view of the languages of many nations, 
* their origin, chara¢ters, relations to the neighbouring idioms 

of the influence of the languages of conquering nations on thofe 

conquered people ; but chiefly and particularly of the French-tongue, 
through its fucceffive progrefs and variations. He obferves, that 
about the fifteenth century that language began to aflume a more 
agreeable form ; in pane | of which he quotes fome paflages from 
Commines’ Memoirs, and the Cent Nouveiles nouveiles. We will 
content ourfelves with inferting one from Commines: who, in his 
way through Pavia, came into a Carthufian convent, where he was 
ree the tomb of John Galeas, who had ufurped the duchy of 

lan. 

‘ Son corps, fays Philip de Commines, eft aux Chartreux, prés du 
parc, plus haut que le grand autel, et le m’ont montre les Chartreux, 
an moins fes os, lefquels fentovent comme la nature ordoane; et un 
moine le m‘appella fainét ; et je lui demandai en l’oreille pourquol 
i! l’appelloit fainét, et qu'il pouyoit voir painétes 4\"entour de lui les 
armés dé plufieurs cités qu’il avoit ufurpées, ou il n*’avoit nul droit. 
Nous appellons, dit le moine, en ce pays, /ain@s tous ceux qui nous 
font dubien. Et il a fait cette belle Evlife de Chartreux.” 

The author fubjoins fome fenfible remarks on the French lan- 
guage, its corruption, its lofies, and its advantages; remarks more 
or lefs applicable to other languages: and achapter on ancient words 
worth being revived, fuch as érangeté, and e/pérable, ufed by Mon- 
tagne. 


— 





x. 


Le feul Préfervatif de la Pétite Vévole, ou nouveaux Faits et Obfere- 
ations qui confirment qu'un particulier, un Village, une Ville, tome 
Province, un Reyaume, peuvent également fe préferver de ceite Ma 
ladie, en Europe. Troifieme Mémoire pour ferwir de Suite & ?? 
Hiftoire de la Pésite Vérole, dans lequel on répond & tqutes les Ob- 
jections faites @ ce Sujet. Par M. Paulet, Gc, Paris. 


D*: Paulet begins with obferving that the {mall- pox hath not fub- 
fitted always, and in all nations: that not all mankind carry 
the feeds of it within theméelves; and that confequently the whole 
iuperftructure of inoculation raifed on thefe foundations, is ill 
founded, ‘ 
He then examjnes, in his firft feftion, whether air communicates 
the finall-pox, and declares for the negative. sim 
In the fecond feétion he fhows the common itate of towns and vil. 
lages relatively tothe fmall-pox, proved by authentic certificates. 
In the third, he obferves the manner in which the {mall-pox pe- 
netrates into towns, and there either become general, from theneg- 
je&t of its inhabitants ; or ceafe altogether by the effects of a good 
olicy. ; 
: In the fourth he proves how eafy it is to preferve one’s felf from 
the {mall-pox in the capital, and anfwers all the objections made to 
this affertion. 


Voi. XLIV. Auguff, 1777. L The 
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... The; fifth fe€tien contains a concife account of the ways by which 
people are infected with the {mall;pox, and the neceffary precautions 





-againft them ; for a more ample detail of which he refers to his Hif- 
| ytoire de la Petite Vérole, and bis Avisau Public. ©. 
He concludes his valuable work with a warm expoftulation on the 
| piciudices and fuperftition, the negleé& and fupinenefs, by which his 
39 
b 









rmer laudable endeavours to extirpate that terrible difeafe, haye 
heen hitherto truftrated ; and comforts bimfelf with the idea of their 
Meeting with a better reception from polterity, pede 


Se rr earn SeeseR 
} FOREIGN LIFERARY INTELLIGENCE: 
-D. Gottfried Lefs wom Sclbf. Morde. On Suicide. 8c0. Goet- - 
Weise 1ee 2 tingea, (German,) ani 
‘A concife, inftructive, ‘andvery interefting ‘treatife; in feven fec- 
™* tions: 2. On the Chriftian’s attachment ‘to Life; 2. Definition 
“tof Suicide; *9.‘Guilt and “Horror of ‘Suicide;: 4. Anfwer.to: Ob- 
a 5- Duties of the Chriftian; 6. Beneficence’ of thisigofpel 
‘Wottrine ; 7. Advices for preventing or fupprefling Temptatiohs to 
Suicide. | eninilsrg 3191\90x9 18 
| “Le Café politique d’Amfterdam; cu Entretien' familiers Pie Pran- 
| “5 \GO1S, @un Anglois, a’én Hollandois,  @’un Cofmopelite Jur 
i vi dimers Inve és ceconamiques {S. palitigues de la Frange,,, del” 
Efpagne, 9 ded’ Angleterre, par Charles Blies Denis Roonphy, 
J2palse Sve. Amiterdam. 3 di seivehid 
Idle reveries and {chemes of a coffee-houfe politician, is yd 
_ Nouvelles Expériences fur la Réfflance des Fluides ; par Meff. d Alem- 
bert, de Margu:s de Condorcet, © /’Abéé Boflut,., &c.: Seo. 
awith-4 plates. — Paris. fons 
Thefe judicious and inftruétive experiments on the refitanée®of 
fluids; were'made in July, Auguft, and September 1776; on adarge 
~fheet of water near the military {chool at Paris, in confequence of a 
‘commiffion from Mr. Turgot, controleur general des’ finances,” to 
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Hh | ~enquire into the means of perfecting the inland navigation in 
1 — Pract t's: ) : 

il |. Udylls de Théocrite, traduites én Profe, avec quelques Imitation? en 
Virfe de cet Auteur, précéaé a’un E fai Sur les Poetes Bucoligues. 





t2mo: Paris. ‘i 
~\ Another excellent tranflation by Mr. de Chabanon) enriched with 
\ a critical Effay on Theacritus, (whom he detends againtt M: de Fon- 
i) *eénelle), and a toncife review of the other bucolic poets of xzrious 
iW nations and ages;..cf Bion and Mofchus, of. Virgil, Nemefianus, 
i\| “Calpurnius, Petrarcha, Bocaccio, Mantuanus, Sannazariuis,, Pope, 
ie affo, Guarini, Racan, Ségrais, Racine, Ronfleau, madame des 
| pe fats, Foiitenetlé, 14 Mothé, and Mr\Geffhers 8 See 
Mt | * iba Cyropédie, ou, Hiffoire de Cyrus, traduite.du Gree de Xeno- 
ih phon; par M. Dacier.. 2 vols, 12me.- Paris. 

i} ‘The queftion whether Xenopbon’s Cyrupexdia isa hiftory or a no- 
tk _r4yé@}, bas been frequently debated aniong the learned, and efpecially 
it in France. M. labbe Fraguier contended in a differtation infefted 
An “in the fecond volume of the Memoires dé Litteraturé, that thé Cy- 
| ) : ropxdia 
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xopedia yas a novel, fupported his fentiments by that of Cicero: 

S C ea 

BF 


2 
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fe) 


yrus ille a Xenophonte non ad hiftorize fidein fcriptus ‘edad: ef. 
figiem, jufti impérii ;* and thobght that Kehdplion’s great Wbjeet tad 
been, to inftancé’ in his performance the “doétrinie of Socrates, {in 
emulation of Plato, who had had the fame view in his ‘Dialogire’ of 
‘the. Commonwealth. : | a 
_.Mr, Fraguier’s opinion was refuted in the 6th volume of the fattie © 
Memoirs, by M, Yabbé Banier, who, afferts, that Xenophon’ had 
‘two objects in writing his Cyropedia’! one, to give a ‘faithful wif 
tory of Cyrus; the other, to inftruét- princes in tie art of g6- 
“verning. ere : — ; 
M. Freret feems, in the 4th and 7th volume of the fame Memoirs, 
to have fteered a middfe courfe bétweehn Meff. Fraguier and:Banier. 
On. one hand he quotes judicious writers who have preferred Xeno- 
phon’s account of Cyrus to that of Herodotus) atid thinks'that Citerd’s 
judgment of the Cyropeedia*relates only to the perfonal character 
given by Xenophonito: Cyrus, and. fomewhat embellithed, and not 
to thetruth of therfacts related in:his:hiftory. Yet, onthe, other 
diand, M. Freret confefiesthat Xenophon is not,a very feryputous 
chiftorian, andothat heatdulgesumaginatior too. far-. : pinciit 


a 
. 


fe 
. 2M Dacier} thelprefent wanflator of.the Cyropadia, examines in 
-an excellent ereieainary siicourie, the opinions. of the ETHERS» 
and proves by'a.comparifon.of the re(pective relations of Herodotus, 
yt at cetomben tent the oabedtie ans Fabulous Meebinibareho 
‘be found only in Herodotus, that’ Kevophun contaifis only’ Meh as 
‘are fenfible and’credibles' and that the’political, moral) andunilitaty 
fpeeches inthe Cyropadia, donot diftinguith this workefrom.other 
hiftories, in which the fathion of infertmg fpeeches had beew adopted 

by all the great hiftorians of antiquity.» .. eee 
Yet whether we confider the Cyropaxdia as a hiftory, or asa phi- 
Icfophical tal¢, ir'is ‘atways one Of the molt interefting and Hof ih- 
“KPuctive monuments of antiquity: atid thofe French readéisy’ who 
cannot read the Greek original of the Cyropedia; are greatly in- 
_debted to M. Dacier for fayouring ‘them, with a very faithfaly {pi- 

~ rited, and telegant'tranflation of this celebrated performance, 


Anatomie. Hiflorique S Pratigue, par M. Lieutaud. | 2"wols!* Svar 
a dale wth 7 Plates. Patis, eine 
This new edition of Dr. Lieutaud’s excellent and claffical.treatife 

, of anatomy, bas, been greatly amproved under the infpection of. its 

celebrated author, by Dr. Portal, _ + ha aN 

_ Précis dela Matiere médicale, contenant ce qu'il importe de, favegir 
Jur la Nature, les Propriéteset les. Dofes des Medicamens sans femples 

gle officinaux,. apecun grand nowmbre de, Farmules. Par. M,.Lieu- 
taud, Fc. Nouvelle Edits réuue par l Auteur 2 valig. 8 ves. Paris, 
‘One of the completeft'and moft ufefal books extant on, the materia 

‘imhedieas 8s eet PAO 6 v3 shat 

Gr aité des mauvais Effets de la Fumée de la Tithe’ ee par: Samucl 

Stockhaufen, Méaecin des Ducs de Bruniwick t§ déLunebourg, 


ler de la Ville Imperiale de“Gofslat.”“Traddit da Latin, &9:on- 
_ guenté par J. J, Gardane, Ge. Paris. ” 

‘> Origin ally publifhed in 1649, containing many ufeful obfervations, 
and here improved by Dr. Gardane, ‘with prattical notes fuubj oined to 


each chapter, 
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Les Impoftears démafqués les Ufurpateurs punis, ou Hifoire de 
| pluftcurs Avanturiers, qui ayant pris la Qualité a’ Empereur, ce 
| Rot, de Prince, de Ambaffadeur, de Tribun, de Meffie, de Pro- 
t* ‘pheté, Bec. &e. &e. ont fini leur'vie dans POb/curité, ou par une 
Mort violente. Y2zmo. Paris. . 
A great variety of impofures and difgufting villanies, compiled 
almoft at random, and related in an indifferent tty!e. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
ide! A +b Pl a ik ak ORR BOE 


Reflefions on the prefent Combination of the American Colonies 
! anate sft the Jupreme Authority of the Britith Legiflature, and their 
Claim. to, Independency. 800. 1s. 6d. Walblis. 


HIS pamphlet is written, if not with the beft of pens, at leaft 
not with the worlt of intentions—and does not. falfify 
its. title, which fays it is written ‘ by a real Friend to legal Liberty 
and:the Conftitution.’ The hiflory of the, gradual progrefs of the 
Americans, totheir prefent.claim of independence, is_tolerably 
jaft and. accurate. To fuppofe the author ill informed after 
« upwardsvof forty years acquaintance with America,’ is impof- 
fible—to. fuppofe, with fuch. information, a defign to mif- 
lead, is thatvof which we cannot fufpeét the moft. frantic child 
of party to be capable. | 
¢: Jahn, the Painter’s laft words to commiflioner Gambier,” opr 
author juftly fays, < are no more than whar a French writer had 
faid many years fince, in the account of his tour through Enpland, 
‘viz. ** that nothing could.be more aftonifhing than the little vi- 
gilance he obferved in, our, dock-yards, which were left fo un- 
guarded, particularly that of Plymouth, that any evil-minded 
perfon had all the opportunity he could with of fetting them on 
fire.” The reflection whith naturally occurs here is, that no- 
thing can be more lamentable than that’ any officer, intrufted 
with fo important a charge, fhould ‘ftand in need of fuch a 
caution from a Britifh fabject juft going to be hanged for taking 
fo wicked.an advantage of our indolence and fupinenefs.’ 
An extract from the conclufion of this pamphlet fhall conclude 
our.account of it— | 
« What probability is there that a new conftitution in-Ame- 
rica will equal the Britifh in favour of liberty ?”? If we confider 
how much the innovators of government muft facrifice-to their 
own fafety, we cannot exped that their new conftityiion will be 
favourable to liberty. Fact has ftrongly confirmed this obferv- 
ation; for never did the earth bear a more arbitrary body of le- 
iflators than the congrefs. Religion and liberty have fuffered 
their deepeft wounds from thoie who pretended to be their 
greatelt friends, According to Mr. Hume’s philofophy, vietary 
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in America will give the miniftry fuch power that they will fub- 

vert the Britith conftitution, and therefore it is.the duty of every 

One to oppofe government and clog-its operations, that they 

may not be victorious, or make.a bad ufe of their victory : con- 

fequently John the Painter is the greateft patriot of the age; and 

thofe who petitioned the king not to pafs an act for the punifh- 

ment of rebels, aéted every way confiftent with the wifdom that 

gave a gold box, and the freedom of their city toa man who 

told them, that there were half a million of fighting men in 

America determined to oppofe with fire and fword the Britifhe- 

giflature. J fhall only add one word of advice to this reverend 

divine, to wit, that he would do well to employ more of his 

time in preaching the gofpel than in making calculations to let 

the world know that we are on the verge of a national bankruptcy, 

expofing our weaknefs to foreigners, whilft he magnifies the 

{trength of the Americans; and, in fine, doing his utmoft to 
break the peoples fpirits, and fpread univerfal difaffection at_ 
home, whilft the whole force of his rhetoric and fophiftry is ex- 
. erted to encourage rebellion abroad. If our colonies are irreco- 
verably difmembered from the Britifh empire, as he progn@tti- 
cates and feems to with, his labours have not a lictle contributed 
to the-lofs; for though he cannot fight for rebels, yethe can 
write for them. Aud fier all, what will he gain by a’change of 
government? May not he himfelf live to feel the effe&ts of his 
own levelling principles ? When the rabble are let loofe from all 
reitraint, and: cOmmit the greateft outrages, they dovno more 
than affert their natural richts; and in the general plunder:may 
they not feize on his gold box, with this mortifying circum- 
ftance, that it may not be in the city’s power to “give him an- 
other ?? . 


Remarks on the Condu& of Oppofttion with regard to America. 
8vc. 15. ' Cadell. 


In a defcription of a country which has been over and ‘over 
again defcribed, if we expe&t much novelty, we muft give up 
fome truth. The. publication before us, though it contaif no 
new faéts, does not,,contain any falfe ones; neither do we fee 
room to charge it with many falfe conclufions.. The inconfiftency 
of Oppofition is a fac which Oppofition,. with all her mouths, 
cannot deny. Pexhaps the only thing, io which fhe can truly 
be called confiftent, is her uniform inconfiftency. 

Of one pafage. we mutt difapprove, which tells us that * we 
live under the moft juft and .equitable. government, and under 
the—4¢/i-narured prince.’ De Carthagine tacere melias quam 
param loqui. Be/-natured may be applied, and we hope will al- 
ways be applied, ta a Britifh monarch as a man, though not asa 
king. Good-nature may be praife to.a {choolmafter, or to his ma- 
jefty’s coachman—bat furely not to his Majeity of Great Britain ! 


L.3 Candid 
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Candid Truth, in Anfwer toa Pamphlet, entitled ‘ 4 Letter toUs 
from One of .Ourfelves,’.. 8v0.. 14... Law. 

The charaéter of this panyphlet is aptly exprefied in its titles 
for the author refutes his ‘antagonilt, by. fait argument, ununc- 
tured. withthe appearance either af prejudice or fallacy. 
Candidates\for the Society of Antigallicans. In Four Letters. 8-v0e 

G2 meRiiw > tsv Buckland. 

‘ “PhéfeLietters contain a° pi€turefque, and, we: believe, ge- 
nuine Geléription, of the tonverfation and’ manners of the in- 
ferior clats ‘Uf people in this metropolis, when affembled in ale- 
houfes.’' The fatire is jut and éxquifitely pointed ; but having 
litrle chance Of being perufed’ by thofe who are its immediate 
objets, it is rather calculated to expofe the profligacy, than pro- 
duce a reformation of the vulgar. © i dete 
) (oP OQ BB iske Bice of 
A new pottical Tranflation of all the Odes of ‘Horace. 8vo0. 6s. 
Bimac: | fewnd. \ Johinfon,? 9" 8 
“This adventrovus bard fets out*on his poetical tour, with all 
the pomp and parade of Fiydibras or Don Quixote. For, accord., 
ing to his own reprefentation, he mounts his flying fteed, foars 
jnto the upper regions, and leaves his brethren at a humble dif. 
ance, la ' ws 
am -*~« The cautious, impotent io phrafe, 
“Safe take, and leave’ what’er they pleaf, 
' Afraid to thaké'the trembling firing 5 
"hile I) who dating ruth at all; 
°"? S°'On Pegafus’ high wing, ©” 
©" “@Poo rath Bellérophon)-niaft fall,” 
And let him fometimes fling -—— 
__» Vilsife again, at Phebus.call, 
~*~" And if he call, Di jing.’ 


1 Part of the 16th Song, ha Ra : 
.,..°. /© Prometheus, when.he firft bega 
{Tis faig) his clay-created man, . 
., With principlesiof Jife endow’d 
_. From every favage brood, 
- And from the lion’s fiery heart, , 
He thruft,tod much 0’ th’ peccant part 
Intg-his ftomach, proud. 
) Front. wrath what train of evil: flows? 
By thee, Thyeftes’:toyal houfe 
‘ee Jn defolation 'rent, « 
» And late imperial cities: now 
O’erwhelm’d, the victor infolent 
Turns with his hoftile plough, 
~ May thy rage—to fay the truth 
i too have felt, in fervid youth, 
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| Too much of this fame fpleen, 
= Which fet me firfi in rage accarft, 
- On thefe Tambics keen ;. - 
My peevith vein to placid ftrain, . 
I change repentant'calm, tii Age 
If you recall your angry. part, at as 
Relent, and give me back your heart 
In whilom kindly flame.’ - 


Whether Phoebus has given the bard ‘a call,’.or he has fong 
in fpite of his admonitions ; whether his Pegafus is the poetical 
high-bred fieed of antiquity, or only a hack, or a hobby-horfe, 
are queftions which we fhall not attempt to difcufs. We thall 
only obferve, in plain and fimple terms, that this paflage is the 
moft favourable {pecimen of the authos’s abilities, which we coald 
poflibly fele&t. “For at the conclufion he ,fays: .* Ihave taken™ 
uncommon pains with this ode ; itis Horace’s Apology to am in- 
jured lady, and his tranflator’s to all—whom he may, at any 
time, have offended.” | : ee. 


Poems on various Subje@s and Occafions. By Mrs. Savage. 2 vols 
Jmall 8v0.. 5s. fewed. Parker. 


. The rapid progrefs of the prefent age toward the refinements of © 
civilization is remarkable, and:as, far as we can find, unparalleled 
in hiftory., Never did fo many valuable tmprovements take place, 
never were fo many prejudices abolifhed, in fo fhort a time. 
With regard to the fair fex, this change has been moft confpi- 
cuous. . Their natural talents are no longer left uncultivated, 
but difplay themfelves to the greateft.advantage. Their acquise- 
ments render them more amiable than ever, and. enable them to 
give the rifing generation a more liberal and rational education. 
Their writings, frequently more foft and engaging than thole of 
men, give a new turn to feveral fubjects, and become ufeful and in- 
ftructive, as well as amufing, to mankind in general. Their poetry 
is juftly efeemed the fweeteft, tendereft, and moft remarkable for 


imagery. What farther proofs fhall we alledge ? [nftead of the fingle- 


Sappho of antiquity, we can mufter many names of equal, and 
-fome of fuperior value, in our little ifland, who, far from con- 
fining their abilities to the narrow limits of lyric poetry, ftand 
foremoft in various fpecies of writing, both in-profe and verfe. 
Indeed, fcience and knowledge of all kinds, are at prefent 
much more eafily attainable by ail ranks of people; the number 
of books daily encreafing, and the practice of reading being more 
genera] than ever. Under thefe circumitances, we cannot help 
thinking a lady inexcufable, who ventures to write for the pub- 
lic’s eye, when the has not received that degree of genteel edu- 
cation, which is within moft perfon’s reach, and indifpenfibly 
neceffary for enabling a perfon to write well. Mrs. Savage is COn- 
{cious of being ‘ a ftranger even to the grammat Of her native 
tongue,’ and calls herfelf a * woman of bufinefs, who is not five mi- 
nutes alone from morn to night.’ Her poems are fuch as juflify this 
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affertion, without any of thofe qualities, which, though undeferv- 
ing of commendation, might-at Jeaft withhold the t-ngue of cen- 
fure. We fummon the whole fexto-exercife their talents, and in- 
vite them to partake of that liberal approbation, and that heart- 
felt praife, which a really enlightemed and indulgent public has 
in ftore for them :—but les them: beware left they make their 
appearance in a flatternly undrefs. 


Poems for Ladies. ‘Biv; ‘Bs. Don4ldfon, 2 
Dandelion, daifies, blue-bottles, rand butter-cups, collected 
from fome little meadow, at the fadt of Parnaffus. 


The Apparition: or Dr. Dodd's’ laft Legacy. Addreffed to Lord 
ow eae. Ato. “Ts. Bell, Betl-yard. ° ) 
‘The Apparition appears to lord $. and gives him a curtain 
le@ure; bat.1t feems to be the Jeftare of an old womaz; which 
cannot be {uppofed to have any fort of influence on ‘his lord- 


A Satire. Alfo, an Twitation of the Firft Satire of Boileau, 420 


2 niin 1s. Almgon. i 
The former of thofe pieces coniifts ‘of a.poetical converfation 
between the author and his friend, ‘on the propriety of expofing 
the fafhionable follies of the times, Tie author had perhaps 
done better to have likewife advifed with the fame oracle refpeét- 
ing the Imitation of the French poet. For though the fenfe of 
Boileau be not badly tranflated, the-few imitations which occur, 
féem to be moftly di&ated rather by prejadice than any parti- 
ilar aptitude of allufions We doubt not; however, of meeting 
ii nore of the produGtions of this author, if what is faid 


with many more o 

in the motto be true. tt. 

— Paupertas impylit gudax 

Ut verfus facerem i. 
D°R AM AT I C. 


An E y on. the Charafer of ‘Hawlet: As performed by Mr. Hen- 
4 Efe: at the Theatre Royal ia the Hlay-market.” Sve. 15, 








_Flexney. hes Spool 3 ! 

The defign.of this fenfible aud well-written Effay, is to point 
out the beauties, and defects of. Mr. Henderfon in his perform- 
ancé of the very complicated and difficult charaéter of the Prince 
of Denmark. .The author, whoever he be, has difplayed a con- 
fiderable degree of acutene{s and,tafte in his remarks ;. and juftice 
requires us to-acknowledge that the public has Confirmed his de- 
gifions, and agrees to reprefent the excellencies of our youthfal 
Rofcius; as more than fefficient to apologize for a few flight and 
juvenile imperfections. The commendations beftowed on 
him in this pamphlet, are no weak teftimonies of his fuccels ; 
for a long time has elapfed fince the appearance of any aftor, 


who could: entitle himfelf tq the gotice of fo able. and fo ju- 
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An Argument in the Cafe x ‘Ebenezer Smith Platt, xow under 
"| “Confinement for High Treafin.’ 4to. 1s.6d. Kearily. 


The author of this pamphlet, having difcovered that he knows 
more law than the chief juftice of the King’s Bénchy and his af- 
fiftants, obligingly informs us of his difcovery... America would 
never have feen fo much as one Britith hand holden up for her, 
if her advocates had not chofen mach ftronger ground than that 
on which this author has drawn yp his rebel troops? ; 

-'He'* withes to-prove,’ he fays, in his: prefatory epifile to lord 
Mansfield, which is not particularly pertinent, « how confonant to 
law_and juftice his lordfhip’s determination was,.in the cafe of 
Ebeaeaar Smith Platt (as there are fome people in the world rj- 
diculous enough to fuppofe it was founded on neither), and to 
thew how ill advifed and-unienable an application that gentle- 
man’s was for admiflion to bail/on the Habeas Corpus A&.’ 

The author, as we conjecture, meant this ‘only ironically. 
But we aré in edrneft when we fay, that toour judgments he hag 
proved it moft literally. e* 


Gonfiderations on the Game Laws, together with fome Strifures ott 
DrwBiackfkone’s Commentaries relative to ibi3 SubjeR. ‘Seoi 
15+, 64, Bew. 


This-is a fenfible performance, -and calculated for the bef of 
all ends—to ferve the community. ; 

The firitures on Blackftone, if not always juft, are often 
ingenious ; and, if fometimes trifling, are always. decent, | 
~The author’s proje& and plan, though by no means worthy 
every commendation, are not however without their merits,: nor 
would be without their ufes. 

What the author fae en by way of preliminary article is 
advifeable, and, we fhould think, praéticable: ' 
© That all laws, which relate either dire&tly orindire&ly to the - 
fubjeét of game; be totally repealed ; and that a new att be framed, 
containing in one clear compendious view, all that it may be 
thought proper fhould remain in force of the old laws, free from 
all ambiguity and obfcurity ; befides fuch further regulations as 
may be deemed expedient.’ 

. We devoutly with that every Other branch of the law were to 
be lopped and pruned in the fame ufefal manner. 

The attention of ‘the legiflatare would not be thrown away 
ypon this publication, 


- ww YY S&S 


Ti boughtlefs Ward, ANowel. By aLady. 12m0, 35.Jewed. Lowndes, 

_ An attempt to reprefent the ill-confequences of modern mar- 
Tages, which owe their origin to matives of intereft, wherethe 
‘OR ) heart 















































































































eS ; Mon muiy CATALOGUES ©. 
h: .« has noconcern. A feries of unfortunate events are dee 
duced from fuch a caufe, in “the ‘prefent novel, and it muft be 
owned, if it hasenq: other merit, atleaft the. intention.to iacul- 
cate moral léffens, appears to be laadable. The plot, the cha- 
raéters, and the ftyle, feldom rife above that degree of medi- 
octity, whith’ readily gains Sdmittance into circulating hibra- 
ries. The MiftYfcenes are, however, affecting, and finifhed 
with more care than the reft. “© °°" ne 

“- Lhe Champion of Virtue. 12mo.. 35. feud. Robinfon. 
3403 Dou aes: EN TS ‘ 

The author of this novel propofes-to intereft the imagination 
of his readers, by going into the) marvellous, . without ‘tranf- 
grefling the bounds of credibility... He excludes whatever. is 
marked with glaring improbability in the machinery of that fa- 
mons; romance called. the Caflesof Oranto, but admits extraor- 
dinary dreams, and the agency of ghofts. By the helpof thefe, 
he fucceeds to captivate the attention of his readers ; and the 
ftory: being welijcontrived, agreeably told, and not very. long, 
may be ranked among thofe which afford a tolerable degree: of 
smn(Gmete washout any dangerous tendency. How far it may 

e excufable in our times to encourage a belief concerning the ex- 
iftence of ghofts, we fhall not here determine; but it may be 
faid that ifthe dramatic poet is allowed to introduce them with 
impunity, the povel-writer has .a.claim toa like indulgence. | 


The Murability of Human Life; or, Memoirs of Adelaide, Mare 
. chionefi of Melwille.’ 3 vols. tame. 75. 6d: fewed. Bew. 
Improbable events in vulgar language. 
nits ae ee ee 
Sermons, by the late rev, George Carr. 3 wels. fall 8v0. 75. 6ds 
; Jewed, Cadell. 
~The author of thefe difcourfes was born at. Newcaftle upon 
Tyne, Feb,.16,.1704-5,. and.educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where, he took the degree of Bachelor.of Arts. 
Soon, after his return to Newcaftle, he went into orders, and in 
‘the year. 1737. was appointed fenior clergyman of the epifcopal 
chapel at Edinburgh. Here he continued in the. faithful dif- 
charge of his facred fun¢tion.till his death, which happened 
Avguit 18, 17.76. | a’ | : : 
~~ Thefe difcr.urfes were not originally intended for the prefs, 
but have. been felected from a great. number, upon a perfuafion, 
. that they might be ufeful to the public, and bear teftimony ta 
the learning, the tafte, and the eloquence of the preacher. 
* This colletion confifts of fifty-three fermons, on the Happi- 
nefs -of living under the Government of Providence; the Dut 
of Confideration ; the Evidences.of the Gofpel ; the Parable of 
the Talents; the Prayer of Agar; the Infufficiency of this World 
to’our Happinefs, aad the confequent Probability of-a future 
State; the Government of the Paffions; the Ufe of Afflictions ; 
the Fear of Gods the Requifites of Prayer; the univerfal Pre- 
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fence of God; the Danger of late Penitence; the religious 
Employment of ‘Time ; the Houfe of Mourning; the Refur- 
rection; the geperal Judgment; and other practical fubjects. 

Thefe difcourfes are very fhort, the author generally confining 
himfelf to the moft ‘obvious arguments anit inferences. ‘The 
ftyle, in which he writes, is unaffe&ted; perfpicuous, and . 
manly. | 


Hore Solitaria; or, Effays upon fome remarkable Names and Titles 
of Jefus Chrift, &c. Seo. 6s. Dilly. 


The defign of this work is to prove the divinity of Chrift, or 
the doctrine of a triune Deity, from certain names and titles, 
which occur in the Old Teftament, and are ufually applied to 
Jefus Chrit,. | ‘. 

_ It.is well. known, that all arguments deduced from etymo- 
logies are extremely fallacious. For example: Ifaiah, accord-. 
ing tothe Etymological Di€tionary of Calmet, fignifies, the Sal- 
vation of the Lord; Jofhua, the Lord, the Saviour; Jehofha- 
hat, the Judgment: of the Lord ; Jehdeiah, one only Lord. 

rom thefe derivations we may as fairly conclude, chat Ifaiah, 
Jothua, Jehofhaphat, and. Jehdeiah, were faviours, and deities, 
as ‘this writer can deduce the doftrine of the Trinity from the 
words Immanuel, King, Counfellor, Redeemer, Saviour, Wif- 
dom, Light, &c. ) | 

This is a choice treafure of rabbinical, cabaliftic, and Hutch- 
infonian-learning. . i's 

4“Difiurfe on Repentance. “By Thomas Mole. 8vo, 2s, 
lee eset Cn : 
_ ‘The author explains the nature of the gofpel difpenfation, and 
fhews, that repentance is‘ an effential qualification for our re- 
_€eiving forgivenefs of fins. He confidéers the promife-of for- 
ivenefs both with refpeét to the firft converts, and the profef- 
as of Chriftianity in the prefent age. He thews the efficacy of 
true repentance in obtaining the remiffion of thofe fins, “which 
are committed dfter the’ reception of the gofpel; and; laftly, 
inforces the neteflity of repentance, as a condition of ac. 
ceptance, ae ert hes 
_ “This is a rational difcourfe, free from thofe enthufiaftic no- 
tions, which have been propagated by Calvinifts and Methodifts 
on this fubjec&. 
Ai Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church at Briftol, on Sunday, 
_. June 29, 177.7 By John Camplin, M. 4. Precentor of Brif- 
tol... Occafsoned. by the Execution of William Dodd, ZL.D. 
and publifoed at the. Requeft of the Audience. $v0, 64, 
Rivington. 
“»Acplain feniible difcourfe..on 2 Cor. iv. 7.—* We have this 
treafyre in earthen veffels,’. &¢c.—calculated to fhew, that the 
 evidence,of Chriftianity is not weakened by the frailty of its 
painikers, Ba, estas: ofit--o3 ; : 
“a 4 Sere 
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A Sermon at the Os inetion of, she. rev, Sir Harry Trelawny, Bas 
‘romt, aid A. B. ty Edward Afiburner, 4. M, Tag sathen 
with an ‘erred Dy: ae and Dusfrions,. preee ofed be Wal-. 
se Kingfbury, 4.M. Sir Harry ae, vers. and 

fffion of Faith. “And the Exbortation to ao by John-Crifp. 
BH. Ise Vallance.and Simmonds. 


" Thefe theological ae are written in the old Pretbysevien 
firain, Sir Harry Trelawny was educated in the church of 
England ; but ¢hofe to exercife his miniftry among proteftant 
difienters ; ‘ becaufe, as, he informs us, he could not confcien- 
tidufly feek for'otders, or continue in coniniunion with any. church 

upon'earth, which atknowled es any, “other head and lawgiver in 
fpirieual mratters, than ‘Jefus Chrift:* 

It is a pity; that this young divitte delivered a confelfiin c of his 
faith, ‘on this octafion; for we -cantiot but confider fuch’ a con-. 
feffion as a human formulary, whith he is‘either obliged, or not 
obliged, to obférve, ‘during ‘his infty. If he is obliged-to 
obferve it, he may find, perhaps, upon beeper ftudy, that fome 
of his prefent fidtions are erréneous j and ‘therefore his confeflion 

may ‘be as ape an incumibrance on bis confeienice as the xxxix, 
Articles. ut ifhe'is not obliged’ to-obferve it, ‘it is, to‘allin- 


tents and purpofes, as nugatory as the fcheme of fubferibing to 
che ‘Articles in different fenfes. gs 


CONTROVERSY, 


Ob; 'eftions to Mr. Lindfey’s Interpretation of the firg F ourteen T erie 
of St. John’s Gofpel, “as ft fr b in the Se PP 
oS fe Si ys on bis E Uae? i “Paul’s Fex?, hate 

Ti. 6, 6, &e. Bye. 1s. 6d. John 


This writer‘endeavours to prove that the introdudtary verfes 
of St. John’s gofpel, and St, Paul’s text, Phil, ii. 5,6, are po- 
fitive teftimonies of the pre-exiftence pfJefas Chrift. 

, In the poftfcript to this tract, the author makes fome obferv- 
ations on the worfhip of. efus Ch rift, the, tendency of which is 
thew, that he is. er d to {uch worthip as is {uited to ‘his 

nity and sperit, to the benefits he has beftowed, aod fill has 
rebate. to the derived nature ahd delegated powers which: he 
holds from God. 

It is no more extraordinary, he thinks, that Stephen thould 
fay, ‘Lord Jefus, receive’ my {pirit,’ ‘than thatthe difciples 
endangered bya ftorm, when they had yet no true ‘conception 
Of*his-redl‘dignity, fhould‘fay, “ Lord-fave us, we perith:” 

Theaithor concludes with fome ‘excellent remarks on the ab- 
ferdities, attending the dotines of ‘an ‘infiaite fatisfa&tion, and 
@ vicarious ponifhment; ‘from which we ‘fhall only extra& the 
ope unan{werable queftions, 

a ngfor e-mputent that thereare three perfons of oge-and 
she fanve Beidy, he-akks—* Is-not ‘infinite juftice the eflential at« 
tribute of the:Son, as.welbas-of the Father? If.it-be, who made 
the infinite fatisfagtion to the infinite juttice of the Son@ls: sc 

R 
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fitrequally-offenfive to two perfons infinitely, that is, eternally: 
jutt?. if the-Son could not only:pardon, but faffer, and be fe fe- 
verely punifhed to pacify the Father’s wrath, why might not the 
Father alfog;-who-could:not:be more offended, pardon fins. with- 
out am infinite fatisfagtion ?? 

This pamphlet is: written with great calmnefs, moderation, 
and candour. : 
The Errors of the Church of Rome detected, in ten Dialogues, bex 

ravien Benevolus. and Sincerus. Yo which another is added, 

containing a brief Vindication of the Revolution, and /ub/equent 
_ Settlement of the Grown upon the iliaftrions Houle of Hanover. 

By the rev. James Smith, Vicar of Alkham and Capel, and 

Re&or of Eaitbridge in Kent.. 8v0. 5s. Johnfon. 

Though the popith controverfy has been carried on for above 
‘two centuries,.by the. ableft writers in. the church.of England,; 
and the fabjeé is,in fome meafure exhaufted, yetif. there|be any 
protefiant reader, who wifhes to fee a farther confutation-of .the 
errors of .the church of Rome, he will find ample fatisfaction in 
this tra&t.. The author was formerly a ftrenuous defender of the 
Romifh church; but, upon mature confideration, he quitted 
that. communion in. 1764, and has been for fome years a clergys 
man.of the:church of England. Thefe two circumftances rens 
der .him,a competent judge of the various articles in debate. His 
experimental knowledge of popery may, atleaft, be fuppofedto 
fave. given him a deeperinfight into the arcana of that religion, 
than any information, which mere proteflant writers have been 
. able to obtain,. In all points of confequence he has very jadi- 

cioufly fubjoined original authorities. | 
MIS C'ELLAN EO US. 
Sele&-Orations of M. T. Cicero ; tranflated by. Profefir Duncan, 
and inter{perfed with a-variety of Notes, explanatory of thei Per- 
fons, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Raomans: ad:pted to the 

Englith Reader by Sir Charles Whitworth. 2 wels, Sve. 105; 

~ Johnfon. 
: This tranflation of Cicero’s Selef& Orations, with the ori- 
ginal text, and hiflorical, critical, and:explanmatory notes, from 
preceding commentators, and particularly from Dr. ‘Middleton's 
Life of Cicero, was publifhed in 1755. 

The editor of this edition thas explains his defign in the pre- 
fent' republication: © This part of Cicero’s works is, in my 
opinion, well tranflated by Dr. Duncan, incomparably’better 
than by any other-Englifh tranflator, and being publithed-with* . 
out the Hatin, and with fach notes as: are calculated for the be- 
nefit of the’ Enplifh reader only, ‘cannot fail of being accéptable 
to every pérfon, who is defirous of improving his tafte, ‘and cul- 
tivating noble and generous fentiments.’ 

« ‘Phe Orations included in thefe two volumes‘are, againft'Q. 
. Cacilius, for the; Manilian Law, ‘for Rabiriué, ‘four againitCa- 
tiline; ‘for’ Mutana, ‘for Afchias, for Coelius, againft-Pifo, fot 
a ‘for’ ‘Mareellas, for ‘Ligarius, and thei. ii. ix. againt 
AARLODY. ©’ oe ” 
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Mifplaced Confidence or, Friendpoip. betrayed; containing a -ger 
nuine Narrative of real Misfortunes, 3 vols. .2mo. 75. Ode 
fewed. Fielding aad Walker. . 3 

_.-If..a controverfy, with various.’ perfons. concerning a former 
publication of the author’s, could bé offered to the world as a 

k of entertainment, the prefent volumes. might have fome 
claim to the fpecious title-page, which feems to promife very dif-: 
ferent contents. . If fcurrility and ‘grofs illiberal abufe, without 
the addition of wit or humour, mag be relifhed, the author may 

hope for fuccefs. .. . 


Britith Zoology. Vol. IV. By Thomas Pennant, £/7. 8vo. 1/. 15. 
White. 

The learned zoologift of our country concludes his labours:in 
this fcience by the prefent publication, which contains only 
craftaceous infefts, viz. crabs and’ lobfters,: worms and fhells. 
He omits all other infects, being unacquainted with that clafs of 
animals, and excludes lithopytes and zoophytes, which are al- 
moft completely defcribed by the late Mr. Ellis. Ninety-three 
piates, elegantly engraved, accompany this volume, and forma 
capital ornament to a branch of natural hiftory which contains by 
far the leaft interefting objects, when compared to the for going 
claffes of quadrupeds, reptiles, birds and fifh. We do not mean 
to fay that the naturalift ought entirely to neglect thells and 
worms ; but we are firmly of opinion that every animal ought 
only to engage his attention in proportion to its importance, or 
ufefulnefs. ‘The’ ingenious author, however, feems to have 
flighted them more than we had expeéted ; for throughout this 
volume he has, in general, confined himfelf ‘to dry definitions, 
without enlarging on the hiftory of each {pecies in that elegant 
and fkilful manner which does him fo) great honour in his for- 
mer publications. Exceptiog the article of the Lobfter, the Pearl- 
gaper, and the extract concerning Oyfters, from bifhop Sprat’s Hif- 
tory of the Royal Society, we cannot avoid obferving, that Mr. 
Pennant has left‘this branch far more imperfect, and to appearance 
more uninterefting, thanitreally might have been made. We would 
afk, if the articles Crawfith (p.18)}, Afcaris(p. 32), Lambicus in- 
teftinalis’ (p. 34), Slug (p. 40, 41), and feveral others, might 
not have been amply and ufefully enlarged upon, Sometimes 
our ingenious author’s. affertions are liable to caution ;, for in- 
ftance, when he fpeaks of the Nereis noGiluca, it fhould almoft 
‘appear from his words, that this was the only animal that illu- 
minates the fea at night: though it is well known that many 
other marine worms have the fame property, but by no means 
certain, that the luminous appearance of the fea is always owing 
to fuch. animalcules. In the fame manoer, when he fays that 

earls ‘ are the difeafe of the fith, avalogous to the’ ftone in the 

uman. body,’ it ought tobe obferved that this is no'mere than a 
bare fuppofition, without; a fingle: fa& to fupport it, and that 
many-other hypothefes concerning the origin and nature of pearls 
have been formed by naturalifts,: which have at leaft an equal 
Shareof plaufibility. What Mr. Pennant fays anes after 

“ ecms, 
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feems, in fae, to invalidate’ his affertion of pearls being a dif 
eafe of the fith ; ‘ on being fqueezed they will eject the pearl, — 
aud often caft it [pontancoufly in the fand of the ream.’ Surely in- 
ftinét would teach them to rid.themfelves of this concretion at all 
times, if it were really fomething unnatural, onneceflary to 
their exiftence, and painfol or cumbrous to themfelves. With 
regard to. the eight-armed Cuttle-fith, we hope neither Mr, Pen- 
nant nor his friend who has been refident in the Indian ifles, will 
credit the Indians, when they fay thefe worms fometimes catch 
their boats in their arms and fink them. - Pontoppidan himfelf 
could not have told a more wonderful ftory... - 

_ In the quotations from ancient authors, we. ftill find the man 
of elegant tafte, and. the judicious critic, {uch as he hasdi{p'ayed 
himfelf throughout all his writings... His terminology is as 
- ufual, extremely apt, concife, and expreflive;.and the defini- 
tions and defcriptions very perfpicuous and juft, Linnzus havin 
been our author’s chief guide in thefe lower links of, the zoolo- 
gical {yftem *. Taking all the excellencies of the Britith Zoology 
together, our countrymen may. now boait a more. completely in- 
ftru€tive account of the animal creation in this.ifland, than any 
other country ever poffeffed. In regard to the hiftorical part, 
the Fauna Suecica of Linnezus, however valuable, cannot be 
compared toit. 


Beauties of Natural Hiftory; or, Elements of Zoology. 1 200. 35. 64. 
: Urquhart and Richardfon 
Another volume without method, knowledge, or ufe, added 
to the endlefs lift of-wretched compilations. . If our countrymen 
go aftray in natural hiftory, when they have Willoughby, Ray, 
Albin, -Edwards, and Pennant, they are furely to blame. 


TIEPI TON NOMON, «.7.a. AT reatife of Laws, from the Greek 
of Sylburgius’s Edizion, of Theodoret, Bifocp of Cyrus, his 
Therapeutica, &c, Done at the Pre/s of Commeline in the Year 
MDXCIIl. Now publifbed by Thomas Comber, LL.D. . Svs. 


" “25Se- White. 


Theodoret was a native of Antioch, a difciple of St. Chryfo- 
ftom, and bifhop of Cyr, atown in Syria, called by Latin 
-writers,.Cyrus or Cyropolis. .He lived in the, fifth century,; 
:-and-wrote upon a great variety of fubjects. The belt edition of 
his works »by ‘Sirmond: was publifhed at Paris .in five volumes 
folios, 1642. Photius, Daillé, and. others, {peak of him with 
great refpect. . : 
. .“Fhis little tra€t contains a fhort hiftorical account of all. the 
eancient pagan legiflators ; proving, that their laws are infinitely 
‘inferior to the -laws:of Chrift; and that, they have gradually 
funk, into negle& and. oblivion, while the evangelical fyftem is 
received and admired by all. nations.-The good bifhop is ex- 
tremely fevere upon the laws of Plato. 


* The fixe of the fpecies has fometimes been omitted. 
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- The Greek text is printed:on a good type; and the tranflatiog 
is accompanied with ‘ fentimental’.aud explanatory notes. 3 
Sentiments on Education, collefted fromthe bef woriters ; properly mé* 
thodifid, and inter/perfed with vieaftonal Obfervations. By John 
Ath, LL.D. « 2'wols. 8:v0,° 6 E. and C, Dilly: 
In the firft Wolume the author thdeavours t6 give his young 
pupils a general idea of reading, grammar, drawing, arithmetic, 
geometry, gt raphy, aftronomy, bs pein Se mufic, rhetoric, 
public fpeaking, and commerce. ‘As’ many of thefe {ciences-are 
very extenfive; he‘has confined himfelf to a‘fhtort’ explanation of 
fome of their firft principles, and ‘recommended fueh prattical 
books as. have treated aie hantane, The fecond volume 
confifts of effays and ‘extracts from eminent writérs,’ on female 
accomplifhments, modefty, the govérnment of the paffions, fubor- 
dination to ett: wee ae vacaun and civil life, love and 
marriage, the management of a family, and religion; with man 
Spechinets of ‘epiftolary compofitions. : Bs : , 
_  ‘Phecontents of the firft volume are chiefly fcientific, and there- 
fore more efpecially adapted to 'young gentlemen. Thole of the 
fetond are rather fentimeéntal, and more immediately calculated 
for young ladies.———- Both of them are inftruétive. - 


A firi& and impartial Enquiry into the Caufe of the Death ofthe late 
- William Scawen,, £/7. of Woodcote-Lodge ia Surry. Ta 
whichis added an Account of accidental Poifons, to which Fa« 
miliesare expofed, with their Antidotes, ander the following ge« 
neral Heads, viz. Stings and Bites, Végetables, Minerals, 
Fumes and Vapours. By Dr. Ingram. Svo. 23, 64. Cadell. ' 
‘The author of this pamphlet has clearly proved, that Mer. 
Scawen had not.one of thofe fymptoms, which ‘muft ‘have ap- 
peated, if.he -had ‘been poifoned by. corrofive fublimate, anc 
~ that the ‘ impoffibility’ of poifon. having \been given -him. is 
demonitrable from the medical evidences againft. Mifs Butter- 
The author’s account of poifons, with their,antidotes, -an« 
nexed to this Enquiry, may be ofgreat fervice in private families, 





where other immediate advice cannot be obtajned, 


Phlebotomy: or, a Reply; both Purgative and Sudorifie, tothe Aa- 
thor of a Pamphlet, entitled; ** TheOeconnmy of Quackery: con= 
frdered”? By Francis Spilfbury, © 8v0.° 152 «Wilkie. 
Hitherto-we never underftood*that-phlebotomy was the fame’ 

thing with evacuation by purgative and fudorifie medicines; 

bot it is trély amazing what difeoveries may be made by an adept 
“Gn the art of enipiricifm, ' Hf8this pamphlet can 'befuppofed to 
poffefs any’ fenfible quality, it‘is rather that ofan ‘emetic than 

‘any other; ‘for we muft confefs that we are'perfedlly fick: of the 

‘ perufaPof it. “So*much-impudence, in defence'of fo much ig- 
morance, was perhaps never before obtruded upon ‘the: public, 


‘ Yr : 4 . . - : . v i —e 
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